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Vol. 35 ~ DECEMBER, 1929 No. 12 
The Public Domain 
On the Federal Government Rests the Responsibility of the 
Faithful Administration of These Lands 
By BurTon L. Frencu 
Representative in Congress from Idaho 

RESIDENT With the proposal of Secretary of the Interior Ray Lyman Wilbur to impressed with the 
P HOOVER turn over to the western states the surface rights of the unreserved Public dreadful havoc that 
is being wrought 


and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, 
Dr. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, have ren- 
dered a distinct pub- 
lic service in direct- 
ing the attention of 
the country, and 
particularly the 
West, to the prob- 
lem of the Public 
Domain. By Public 
Domain is meant 
all land belonging 
to the federal gov- 
ernment not included within the National Forests or the 
National Parks, or other special reservations. 

The Public Domain embraces approximately 235,000,000 
acres, if certain withdrawals for stock drives and stock 
watering places and approximately 35,000,000 acres of coal 
and shale reserves are included—all of which should be con- 
sidered for the purpose of the Public Domain. For the most 
part this area is within the western states, and is spread over 
the watersheds that feed the Mississippi, Missouri, Rio 
Grande, Colorado, Columbia, and other great rivers. 

Under generous public land laws most of the land in the 
western states has passed into private ownership at relatively 
small cost to the home-builder—that is, the land valuable tor 
agricultural purposes. Of the timberland, vast areas have 
passed into private ownership and other great areas are in- 
cluded in National Forests. For the purpose of the present 
consideration of the problem, attention may be focused upon 
approximately 235,000,000 acres—an area somewhat larger 
than four states the size of Idaho. 

The President and the Secretary of the Interior have been 


Domain, and with the appointment by President Hoover of a Commission on 
Conservation and Administration of the Public Domain to formulate a 
land policy, national attention has been focused on these lands. 


In this article, the first of a series which will appear in AMERICAN Forests 
AND Forest Lire, Representative Burton L. French, of Idaho, presents clearly 
his views of the major problems which must be considered by President 
Hoover's Commission. In forthcoming issues, other phases of the Public 
Domain controversy will appear in articles by Henry S. Graves, Dean of the 
Yale Forest School; Arthur C. Ringland, member of the Yellowstone Park 
Boundary Commission; Dr. George B. Clements, of the Agricultural Research 
Department, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce; and Dan D. Casement, of 
Kansas and Colorado, who several years ago was selected by the Secretary of 
Agriculture to make a study of grazing conditions in the western states. 


with these lands, and 
two methods have 
been proposed for 
their handling that 
seek in an afhirma- 
tive way to correct 
the problem. One 
method proposes that 
the surface control 
of these areas be 
turned over to the 
several states within 
which they are lo- 
cated. The other 
plan proposes that the federal government undertake direct 
control of the public lands. 

Probably the first question to be considered, as we ap- 
proach the problem, is the question of the value of the land. 
The thousands of abandoned homes throughout the West in 
all the public land states are grim evidence of the fact that 
the remaining acres of the Public Domain are not valuable 
for homestead purposes. Thousands of acres contain valu- 
able stands of timber, but for the most part the lands have 
not sustained timber growth during many decades. Most of 
the lands of the Public Domain are valuable for grazing 
purposes. 

If these were the only three important uses of the surfaces 
of the vast expanse of land, the problem would be readily 
solved. The timber areas could be turned over to National 
Forests or to the states for forestry administration. Like- 
wise the grazing lands could be transferred to private owner- 
ship, or reserved to the states or federal government for such 
use as either might care to make of them. As I see it, how- 
ever, the astounding value of the Public Domain lies in uses 


—EpITor. 
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that have been overlooked, for the most part, in the dis- 
cussions that have occurred upon this subject. These uses 
are as watersheds and for the control of stream-flow, uses as 
deterrents to floods, uses for natural storage for irrigated 
lands, uses for recreation and for game, uses for forage and 
range, uses as forest area, and, finally, uses as gigantic regu- 
lators of climatic conditions of interest alike to the people 
under reclamation projects and in rainfall belts. Indeed, 
the values of these lands are such that the welfare and pros- 
perity of the people of a mighty empire are dependent di- 
rectly upon the fidelity with which the lands that we call the 
Public Domain are administered. 

Watersheds are often of more value to other states than 


the one in which they are situated. The people of the Mis- 





heen regarded as the vast common upon which all people had 
the right to go and the forage of which they had the right 
to use. This principle was of natural growth and came from 
the desire of the federal government to encourage home- 
building and the development of the West. Each home- 
builder acquired not only his small tract of land but acquired 
theoretically and in part practically the privilege of using 
the Public Domain as long as it remained in this condition. 

Since, however, the day of the homesteader has passed and 
it has become apparent that the vast area that we denomi- 
nate the Public Domain is suffering deterioration beyond 
words to describe, we are driven inevitably to the problem 
of caring for these lands as a definite responsibility. 

If the Public Domain is to be used for grazing, this use 


Courtesy United States Geological Survey 


EROSION ON THE PUBLIC DOMAIN 


This gigantic erosion of comparatively level upland country in Southwest Utah, cutting to a depth of about forty feet, took place 

in just one winter. It was caused by heavy snows and warm rains falling on soil which had been grazed to the roots. The 

start of the channel occurred in a wagon trail used for a number of years. It is an accurate and dramatic picture of what can 
and does occur following over-grazing on the Public Domain 


sissippi Valley have a more vital interest in the watersheds 
that feed the tributaries of the Father-of-Waters than the 
people of the upper reaches are conscious, at least, that they 
possess. The people of the nation have a constant interest 
in an adequate supply of timber, in game life, in expanses of 
domain for recreation. They have an interest in the con- 
trol of the range and in forest control and management. 
They have an abiding interest in the value of the range for 
watershed with all that it means for reclamation, for tlood 
control and for modification of climate. 

During the past several decades, the Public Domain has 


ought to be upon the basis of fair play and equal opportunity 
for all. In other words, some sort of regulation and control 
should be exercised over the Public Domain so that all users 
might have equal opportunity and equal terms. 

The administration of this vast area should not be turned 
over to individual states. Such a course would mean the 
placing of control of watersheds, with all that this implies to 
people of many states, in the hands of one state that might 
have little interest. Nor has state administration of land 
grants, of timber areas, of school lands, of reclamation under 
the Carey Act, in spite of some (Continuing on page 766) 
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One may often surprise the white-tail deer feeding on the river banks 


White Flags of the Pinelands 


By ALEXANDER SPRUNT, JR. 


T was nearing evening in a Carolina ricefield. With 

a companion | was awaiting the afternoon flight of 

ducks, and to pass away the time, we were casting for 
black bass in an old canal near the tidal river. Being the 
wielder of the paddle, I had directed the bow of the duck- 
boat into a small opening near an ancient flood-gate. 

Using more force than was necessary, my companion’s cast 
ended in his minnow becoming entangled in the rushes which 
bordered the bank. Just as it touched the growth there was 
a sudden crashing of the dry stalks, an upheaval of a tawny 


form, and a big, wide-antlered buck 





cleared the saw-grass in a 
single bound and 
splashed into 
the canal. 
Flounder- 
ing across, he 
flashed away 
in easy, grace- 
ful flight. 

It was all so 
unexpected 
that we could 
only stare 
open - mouthed 
after his re- 
treating form. 
MI y compan- 
ion was the 
first to speak. 
“Welt” he 
observed, “I’ve 
seen a good 
many deer in 


the low coun- 


Photograph or L. D. Sherman, courtesy The University Society, Ine. 
The big, wide-antlered buck in his swampy haunts in the pinelands 
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try, but that’s the nearest I ever came to landing one with 
a pikie minnow.” 

The coastal country of South Carolina is, perhaps, one of 
the most favorable regions in the East for the white-tail 
deer. Indeed, their numbers amount, at times, to a nui- 
sance. Many a negro farmer in the old ricefield sections 
has difficulty in gaining any benefit from his little crop of 
vegetables because of the depredations of these graceful 
dwellers of the pinelands. There are wide areas admirably 
adapted to their needs in the low country, and this, together 

with the existence of the law pro- 
hibiting the killing of does, 
has much to do with 
their present 
abundance. 
Deer hunt- 
ing is, and al- 
ways has been, 
one of the fa- 
vorite sports 
of the low 
country. The 
season, meas- 
ured by those 
in the North 
is a long one, 
beginning on 
August 15th 
and running 
through Janu- 
ary Ist. Even 
with this wide 
latitude there 
seems to be 
little, if any, 
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Fawns of the White-Tail Deer are exquisitely beauti- 
ful animals and may readily be tamed 


reduction in the cervine population. Not infrequently, driv- 
ers on a hunt see as many as thirty animals in a single day. 

Stalking is a form of sport almost entirely unknown. 
Deer are hunted invariably with dogs, followed by drivers 
mounted on horses or mules. They are literally driven 
toward a line of waiting hunters, who are placed at “stands” 
along an old woods road, about one hundred yards apart. 

After they have been placed, the drivers retire with the 
dogs and circle the area to be hunted until a trail is crossed, 
or a deer is jumped. The chase then gets under way to 
the harmony of baying hounds and whooping 
men, while the deer makes straight toward the 
standers, being obliged to cross the line some- 
where, and the hunter at the right spot gets 
his shot. 

Naturally, many of the standers never see the 
deer at all. Unless two or more are jumped, but 
one hunter gets an opportunity, and when the 
report of his gun is heard the drivers blow their 
horns as a signal to the others that the drive is 
over. The whole party then proceeds to another 
point and the performance is repeated. Rifles 
are never used, shotguns being the sole weapons. 
The range is limited and close shooting is neces- 
sary, but accidents are rare. Instances have oc- 
curred, however, when an inexperienced or ex- 
cited stander leaves his position and exposes 
himself to danger. Fatalities are almost un- 
known, due chiefly to the strict rule that a hunter 
may fire only in front or behind. 

I know of few means by which nature may be 
more advantageously studied than while on a 
deer stand, during the quiet preliminaries of the 
drive. As the drivers recede down the old road, 
one is left in the softly fragrant silence of the 








Photograph by R. R. Raymond—courtesy, The University Society, Ine. 





pinelands as completely alone as though no human 
beings were in the country. The heavy silence 
is broken only by the high, :lear call of a pileated 
woodpecker, or the fierce scream of a hunting 
hawk. Chickadees, white-throated sparrows and 
hermit thrushes come and depart; a cunning- 
visaged raccoon ambles slowly by; a fox squirrel 
barks from a nearby tree; and mayhap, a bronze 
turkey wanders from the underbrush and 
scratches among the pine needles. 

Never shall 1 forget the day when a yearling 
doe stepped suddenly from a thicket into a little 
glade where a great, wild gobbler was feeding. 
Had the incident been related by another I might 
have been inclined to wonder if the contents of 
a pocket flask had not conjured up the picture, 
but when the doe began a series ef mincing, danc- 
ing steps in a circle about the feeding turkey there 
was nothing left to do but believe the evidence 
of a pair of perfectly reliable eyes. There under 
the clear, cool light of the primeval pines the 
turkey entered into the spirit of the play, for it 
was nothing else, and side-stepped, dodged and bowed this 
way and that, evading the little rushes of the doe. 

For ten minutes, perhaps, the drama went on. Then sud- 
denly a far off call brought both players to a statuesque 
standstill. Heads were up, expectant, waiting. ‘There was 
a slight flicker and the doe was gone like a bounding, fading 
vision, while a flash of bronze in the underbrush merged 
instantly into the brown of the pine needles. 

Temptation sometimes strikes one hard on a lonely deer 





stand. It seems that wild turkeys of the low country know 


Courtesy, The University Society, Inc. 


A young deer, surprised. The photograph was taken 


from a boat after dark, wiih the aid of a flash-light 
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that the opening of the deer season holds no terror for them. 
Until Thanksgiving Day they are safe, or are supposed to 
be, from gunfire. A friend once told of seeing, the day 
before Thanksgiving, a large hen turkey walk by him at a 
distance of ten feet, followed by a brood of nine young ones. 
Not only did they walk by, but they stopped and fell to 
scratching among the leaves. It speaks volumes for the 
sportsmanslike instincts of the observer who, though not a 
naturalist, watched the sight before him with longing in 
his heart, a longing that only the ardent huntsman knows. 





bank at top speed, leaving us startled and surprised. They 
are past masters at concealment, and often rely upon not 
being seen. 

The great naturalist Aububon left us several examples of 
this habit. 
rivers to escape the multitudinous flies and mosquitoes of the 


Often deer immerse themselves in swamps and 


summer months, and Audubon while near the Santee River 
on one occasion saw a deer under these conditions. See- 
ing the antlers and portion of the head close at hand, he 
noted that the deer’s eve was upon him also, and desirous of 





Photograph by John L. Coontz 


Graceful dwellers of the pinelands—alert, listening a those indefinable sounds that 
foretell to their sensitive natures “something in the wind” 


Unable to stand it longer, he arose to his feet and instantly 
the turkeys saw him. Did they run? They did not. They 
stood and stared until he waved his arm in frantic gestures. 
Then they walked away, disappearing into the colorful 
pineland shades. 

It may sound strange, but I have seen many more deer 
when not hunting than when on a stand. Having a predi- 
lection for haunting old rice fields, I have surprised many 
of the animals on the crumbling ditchbanks at all hours of 
the day. I remember that my wife and I were about to step 
into a duckboat one afternoon, which was moored to a bank 
in a narrow canal. I was in the boat untying the rope when 
I requested her to reach under a cedar bush growing near 
and procure the paddle from its accustomed hiding place. 
She did so, rustling the bush considerably. Instantly there 
was a watery commotion in the sawgrass not three feet from 
where she was standing, and a big buck dashed down the 


ascertaining what his actions would be, pretended to bz 
ignorant of the buck’s presence. Whistling a careless tune, 
he walked slowly in a circular direction toward the sub- 
merged animal. The horns sank lower and lower until only 
the tips and an inch of the nose were above the water. The 
naturalist then sat down on the bank and pretended to read, 
but nothing resulting, he arose again, and raised his arm 
suddenly, and instantly the deer left the water, slipped by 
him, and disappeared into a nearby canebrake. 

It seems improbable that a person walking through the 
woods in winter, on a carpet of dead leaves, would have 
much chance of seeing a deer, in view of their keenness of 
hearing, and excessive timidity. Yet I have had this experi- 
ence more than once. The animals were, in each case, 
thoroughly concealed, and did not flush until I was within a 
few feet of their hiding place. No doubt they were trust- 
ing to their protective coloration. 
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Deer seem curiously unafraid of automobiles. Frequent 
glimpses, and even satisfactory views are obtained from cars 
on woodland roads. The dean of South Carolina ornitholo- 
gists, Mr. Arthur T. Wayne, and I were once traveling a 
fairly open road, lined with sedge which stretched back under 
scattered pines. A feeding deer was seen near the highway, 
but it took no notice of us until the car was about twenty 
yards from it, then with a single bound, it easily cleared the 
road and made away in a series of sailing leaps over the sedge. 

The question of how high a deer can jump has been 
much discussed. Under stress ot sudden alarm there is no 
doubt but that surprising heights are attained. Ordinary 
fences, fallen trees and high bushes are easy obstacles. Six 
or seven feet is the limit which I have seen made, but there 
are authentic records of much higher jumps. For some time 
a deer was kept in the Post Office Park in Charleston, South 
Carolina—a young animal about three years of age. A 
dog, in some manner, gained entrance to the enclosure, al- 
though it is surrounded by an iron fence at least eight feet 
high, and frightened the animal. The frantic buck, nerving 
himself for the effort, cleared the fence, and rushed at head- 
long speed down Meeting Street to the Battery, where he 
plunged overboard into the Ashley River, and struck out 
for distant James Island. One would think that an eight- 
foot fence was fairly proof, and so it had been, until unusual 
conditions manifested themselves. 

With this surprising power at their command it is astonish- 
ing that low barriers often entrap them. A friend of mine 
was once on the way to his plantation when he noticed a vio- 
lent commotion in the grass near the road at the side of a 
four-foot barbed wire fence. He investigated and found 
a full grown buck thrashing about on the ground, with one 
hind leg entangled in the topmost strands of the fence. The 
two wires were rather slack and the deer, in leaping over, 
had slipped his foot between them and fallen to the ground. 
In some manner the strands then became crossed and the 
animal was firmly caught. 

Some allowance for exaggeration must be made for re- 
ported leaps of twenty feet and more. As far as I have been 
able to learn from authentic sources, twelve to fourteen feet 
must be about the maximum of effort, and this under the 
greatest possible stress of alarm or terror. 

Though not nearly so fallacious as the much believed mis- 
take of setting a rattlesnake’s age by the number of rings in 
its music-making appendage, the popular idea that a deer’s 
age corresponds in years to the number of points of the antlers 
is not always correct. Roughly, this may be taken as a cri- 
terion, but in young buckhood, so to speak, and the years 
immediately following, the antlers grow rapidly and develop 
to their greatest extent. They then reach a peak of growth, 
and either remain constant, or actually decrease in size. 
Thus a hearty, four-point buck may be four years old, but 
a larger and more mature animal may carry an insignificant 
pair of horns. 

A deer shows its age much the same as a human being— 
in the altered color of its hair. Old animals are distinctly 
gray and grizzled about the head and neck, and the coat in 


general presents a worn, moth-eaten appearance, lacking the 
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lustre and virility of those in the prime of life. A deer 
twenty years old is a patriarch. The famous Stub Toe 
Buck of St. Thomas Parish is, no doubt, the Methuselah of 
low country animals. 

This deer derived its name from the fact that an inside 
portion of the left front foot was turned backward, leaving 
a characteristic track. He ranged the grounds and woods 
of the Oakland Hunting Club, near Charleston, and for 
vears was the subject of much discussion and comment about 
the big open fireplace of the lodge. Despite his uncanny 
cunning and elusiveness, the old fellow was finally brought 
low, and his almost gray head, thin coat and exceeding 
toughness all gave proof of his great age. 

I once had an opportunity to examine a very old specimen. 
It was killed near the Edisto River and bore the title of the 
New Ground Buck, because of the territory of that name 
upon which it was more often seen than any other part of 
the plantation. Gray hairs predominated all over the head 
and neck, the latter being also covered with scars of the 
fights in which the old fellow had engaged. His must. have 
been an antagonistic nature for he bore no fewer than seven- 
teen marks of battle. The antlers were large and well 
beamed, carrying eight points, but his age was certainly much 
in excess of eight years. 

He weighed one hundred and sixty pounds, about twenty- 
five pounds more than the average weight of the low country 
deer. Occasionally they weigh more. A buck of one hun- 
dred and seventy-five pounds is a big deer. Larger ones are 
reported but few, if any, are authenticated. Deer over two 
hundred pounds are in the same category with fourteen-foot 
alligators, they exist only in the imagination. ‘This may be 
a bold statement, but | am using data which is available at 
present. 

That deer are extremely pugnacious does not fit in with 
the generally accepted idea of their gentleness. It is during 
the mating, or rutting season, that bucks evince their bellig- 
erent qualities. With swelling necks, clean antlers, and hot 
blood coursing through their veins, they eagerly seek out their 
chosen consorts, and give fierce battle to any rival who may 
chance to dispute their matrimonial desires. Mortal combat 
is no stranger to them at this time, and these woodland 
conflicts are often terminated by both parties coming to their 
death, not from goring wounds or loss of blood, but by 
starvation. A deer’s antlers are his primary weapons and 
often become interlocked by the violent, rushing contact of 
the fighters. When once this condition prevails there is no 
withdrawal, no getting apart, due to the fact that their 
antlers have a slight elastic quality. .Grazing and browsing 
are obviously impossible, and the inevitable result is star- 
vation. 

How often have bleached skulls with their crowns of 
interlacing prongs been found amid the quiet forest—mute, 
terrible evidence of furious battle, of weakening bodies, pro- 
truding ribs and lingering torture. In the museum at 
Charleston one may see a piece of taxidermy which tells such 
a story. Two fine deer heads found by a hunter, their ant- 
lers inextricably entangled, are mounted in life-like attitude. 
I have often examined with (Continued on page 778) 
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66 ECKON we'll have 
foolin’,’ Ed remarked as he shoved another chunk 


of wood into the stove. 


room with a_ soft light. 
Mighty warm and cozy, 
that cabin of ours—known 
officially as the French 
Creek Ranger Station. | 
Was trying to work on my 
monthly cutting report, but 
my mind kept wandering 
back to Ohio and the Christ- 
mas at home that I would 
be missing for the first time 
in my life. Here we were, 
forty miles from a town, 
looking after some timber 
sales for the government 
and snowed in for no telling 
how long. 

I couldn't answer Ed. 
There was a funny little 
catch in my throat. 

The telephone rang—four 
longs. ‘Guess your ‘hello 
girl’ is calling,” Ed opined. 
The night operator at Sara- 
toga often helped us pass 
the time between supper and 
bedtime with friendly calls. 
I swallowed my misery and 
picked up the receiver. 

“Calling French Creek 
Ranger Station,” came a 
male voice over the line. 
“Hello, French Creek ?” 

“On the line,” I an- 
swered. 

“This is Williams at Key- 


ne Night 


efore Ghrisimas ¢ 





“Now with bright Holly all the temples strow, 
With Laurel green, and sacred Mistletoe” 





white Christmas. and no stone. We're fattening a big goose over here and the wife 
and | want you and Ed to come over and have Christmas 


The lamp flooded the dinner with us. What do you fellows say?” “We'll be 





Christmas Eve arrived and we went up to headquarters 
camp for dinner 
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there with bells on,” | 
shouted. One doesn’t turn 
down such an_ invitation 
when holed up in a camp a 
thousand miles from home. 

Here was opportunity to 
renew acquaintance with a 
friend often consulted over 
the telephone but rarely 
seen; opportunity to enjoy 
Christmas with happy kids 
and a real Christmas tree. 
Just how we'd get there 
wasn't considered. Time 
later to worry over that. I 
passed the good news on to 
Ed, who jumped to the tele- 
phone to give his personal 
acceptance. “We'll be there 
Christmas Eve,” he prom- 
ised as he hung up the re- 
ceiver. 

Days dragged for the 
next week. The snow was 
deep and kept falling. Pre- 
cious little scaling or inspec- 
tion work we could do. 
Much of the time was de- 
voted to cutting dead trees 
near the cabin and working 
them up into stove wood. 
Two tie choppers left camp 
on skiis, going out to 
Laramie. More snow fell. 
Finally the day before 
Christmas arrived, with the 
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thermometer low and the sun bright. We cleaned up some 
office work in the morning and went up to headquarters camp 
for dinner. 

We were young and innocent. It was only eleven miles 
to Keystone, we had been told, and we figured we could 
start early in the afternoon and make the distance easily by 
dark. After dinner each of us purchased a pair of skiis at 
the commissary. Neither of us had ever used them before, 
but it looked easy. 

Headquarters camp turned out to see us off. It was a 
good show. We made the first mile in a half hour. Then 
the big hill, a climb of 1,000 feet in a distance of less than 
two miles, slackened our pace. Going up this hill wasn’t so 
easy—especially to a couple of novices out on the runners for 
the first time in their lives. We discarded the skiis and 
walked to rest ourselves. ‘The crust broke and let us down 
in snow to our waists. 

Darkness fell before we topped the grade. 
covered the sky. A black wall of lodgepole pine came so 
close to our vanishing trail that we could almost touch it. 
We had no light. We were tired. Surely we had covered 
the eleven miles! Keystone and the ranger station we were 
heading for should be very close now. This thought gave us 


Snow clouds 


heart. 

The timber thinned out. 
keep on the trail, which was now a faintly-indented line. 
We fired our guns, hoping that someone might hear and 
light the way for us. The silence that followed was the 
kind that Robert Service writes about. The stars began to 
appear; but there was no moon. We made slightly better 
The thought that Keystone must surely be just ahead 
Then a windswept clearing—the trail dis- 


This made it more difficult to 


time. 
spurred us on. 
appeared ! 

We halted, not knowing what else to do. The cold was 
growing unbearable. Finally we decided to circle for the 
trail, but before we set out Ed detected the outline of a 
building. Our guns crashed, and we let out yells that would 
have been a credit to the Sioux. Not even an echo! The 
building turned out to be an old barn, and the temptation 
it threw in our path for shelter and sleep was not easily con- 
Surely Keystone was just ahead! We circled to 
Without warning Ed fell, plunging head 
He got up spitting snow and cuss 


quered. 
pick up the trail. 
first into waist-deep snow. 
words, and kicking at a Forest Service sign board. 

There was the familiar symbol followed by the word “Key- 
stone.” But no mileage was given. We took heart. Surely 
we were nearing our destination. We sighted along the sign 
board and picking a star to follow, headed off across the 
windswept clearing. Several buildings loomed in the dark- 
ness to our left, but there were no signs of life. We entered 
the timber again, relieved to be out of the bitter wind that 
swept the clearing. 

“There’s a cabin!” exclaimed Ed 
“There’s two—three! Keystone at last!” 

We fired our guns—the echo came rolling back. Then a 
Had everybody gone to Laramie for 
We inspected 


without warning. 


discouraging silence. 
Christmas? Where was the ranger station? 


one of the cabins and found it deserted. Others turned out 


to be deserted also. Ed swore. So did I. We looked at 
Deserted, but—a pile of wood, a mail 
order catalogue, and a stove. We camped. We were dead 
tired from the unaccustomed exertion of skii travel. We 
were hungry and cold. Ed went to work on a fire, while I 
dug out the candy we were taking to Ranger Bill’s kids— 
good, hard sugar candy, the best the commissary had. Sorry 
for the kids but candy meant food and heat. 

The fire was hard to start, but finally we got it under way. 
It was getting colder—about fifteen degrees below zero, we 
guessed. Ed found an old ironing board with the pad still 
I found a ten-foot plank. We matched for the iron- 
We built up the fire, put plenty of 
This con- 


one more cabin. 





on it. 
ing board and Ed won. 
fuel close to ‘ie stove and prepared our beds. 
sisted ot putting the ironing board and plank on solid sup- 
ports as close as possible to the stove. We talked a bit and 
dozed off. The plank became uncomfortable and aroused me 
in time to build up the fire. Ed rolled off the ironing board 
and saved the fire again. 
Ed was for taking the back trail for 
home. It was Christmas Day. Surely 
Keystone was just ahead. We circled, and picked up the 
telephone line, which disappeared around a bend in the 
frozen creek. There was no sign of habitation, and Ed voted 
once more to return over his back trail. I declared my in- 
tention of going ahead but I could not change Ed’s mind— 
he started back. I set off down the telephone line that I 
knew would eventually bring me to the Keystone station. 
Railroad ties were piled on the creek ice awaiting the 
spring freshets that would carry them down the Platte. 
Then a cabin and people. ‘‘How far to Keystone? Three 
miles? Thank you.” Nothing to do now but keep on. 
Soon I came upon a hard beaten road through the forest. 
I set out at breakneck speed, riding my skii pole for a brake, 
enjoying to the utmost this first easy down-grade of the trip. 
Suddenly there came a jingle of bells and a clatter of hoofs, 
and around a bend in the road directly ahead of me came a 
swift trotting team. No chance for me to turn out, even 
though the driver pulled his horses back on their haunches. 
I did the best I could—falling on my side and using my 
I stopped just in front of the badly 


Dawn came at last. 
I was for going on. 


clothing as a brake. 
scared horses. 

“Just starting out to look for you,” said a voice. ‘‘Where 
in heck have you been since yesterday noon?” What a grand 
and glorious feeling! It was Williams, our host! 

I climbed in, tucked the heavy robe about me, and as we 
turned and went at a gallop back to the station, I related 
our adventures. 

My mind isn’t altogether clear except on one point as to 
what transpired during the next twenty-four hours. I was 
too tired and sleepy. But the one point I recall distinctly and 
shamefully is that I indulged so heavily in the lunch Mrs. 
Williams hastily prepared for me that when it came time for 
dinner and the big goose I could not enjoy it, and the good 
folks worried for fear I was sick. Not the merriest Christ- 
mas of my life, but never have I been more appreciative of a 
Christmas gift than the one Ranger Williams gave me when 
he met me on the trail. 





President Hears 


The American Forestry Association Sponsors 


BALANCED program of federal forestry activities 
A which will enable the government to protect more 
effectively its forest resources and bring them to 
higher productivity was urged upon President Hoover Oc- 
tober 30 by conservation leaders, representing twenty-three 
national and regional organizations, with a total membership 
of 5,000,000 people, called to Washington by The American 
Forestry Association. 

A week previous to the conference with President Hoover, 
representatives of the Association and other organizations 
impressed upon Colonel J. C. Roop, Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, the need for increased appropriations for pro- 
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of Forest Needs 


Conference to Urge Increased Appropriations 


“Unless the appropriations authorized by law are granted, 
there is no continuing the policy on which the administrative 
department of the government can depend for the advance- 
ment of its work,” Mr. Pratt said. 

‘Take the serious problem of forest fires,” he pointed out. 
“The government is following the futile policy of locking 
the stable door after the horse is stolen, as there is no ade- 
quate fiscal provision for fire prevention. The government 
owns many million acres of land in its forest areas, and the 
appropriation for fire fighting is but $100,000 a year. But 
this year so far fires have caused damage to the extent of 
more than $3,000,000 and it has cost $2,750,000 to suppress 





The distinguished group of conservationists which called upon President Hoover and laid before him the urgent need 
of making available forestry appropriations already authorized by law 


tection of National Forests from fire, and urged that ap- 
propriations for research, acquisition of forest lands, forest 
planting and cooperative forest management authorized by 
Congress be increased so as to equal the authorizations. 

“We simply ask that appropriations authorized by laws, 
which have been enacted and now appear on the statute 
books, be granted,” George D. Pratt, President of The Amer- 
ican Forestry Association, told the President. He referred 
to the Clarke-McNary Act with authorized appropria- 
tions of $2,700,000 yearly, $1,535,000 of which was 
granted last year; to the McNary-Woodruff Act, authoriz- 
ing appropriations of $8,000,000 for a three-year period, and 
of which there is an unappropriated balance of $4,000,000 ; 
and to the McNary-McSweeney Act, with authorized ap- 
propriations of $3,575,000 yearly, $1,337,000 of which was 


appropriated last year. 


them. If adequate funds were available for the prevention 
of forest fires, these losses could be materially reduced.” 

Robert P. Bass, former governor of New Hampshire, and 
at one time President of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion, told President Hoover that his leadership was needed 
in the formulation and execution of a national policy of for- 
est development and conservation which would give reason- 
able assurance of meeting the future economic and social 
needs of the country. 

“As the first immediate steps to that end,” he said, “we 
petition for larger appropriations under existing Congres- 
sional authorization for forest fire protection, reforestation 
and tree planting, the purchase of forest land by the federal 
government, and research. 

“The modest program for the purchase of forest land con- 
templated under the McNary-Woodruff Act and recom- 
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mended by the Forest Reservation Commission is now only 
partially provided for financially. At the present rate I am 
told that it will take thirty-five years to complete the pur- 
chases contemplated by the Commission. 

“Our present appropriation for tree planting is $210,000, 
at which rate it may well take more than a century to do the 
necessary planting. Japan, too, has long neglected her for- 
est conservation. She is now spending thirteen times as 
much for tree planting as the United States. \We need more 
forest research to point the way to the elimination of waste, 
to isure better use of our remaining forest resources, and 
definitely to determine whether and how soon we shall be 
confronted with a timber shortage. 

“In conclusion, | want to revert to the fundamental needs 
of this entire situation, namely, a more permanent and stable 
forest policy based on the actual future requirements of the 
country definitely ascertained. We need better correlation 
between the legislative and the administrative branches of 
the government. At present, financial support lags behind 
the legislative program. Enabling legislation is not ade- 
quately or uniformly supported by appropriations necessary 
to make it effective. This discourages planning for any con- 
siderable period of time and is administratively wasteful.” 

John W. Blodgett, representing the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association, pointed out to the President that 
the lumber industry was vitally concerned with providing 
for a continuous supply of timber for the United States. 

“First and foremost of these problems is protection against 
fire,” he said. ‘The states and private owners are increasing 
their expenditures for this purpose, but Congress has failed 
to provide its proportionate share. 

“The second important matter directly affecting the con- 
servation and perpetuation of our forests is research. We 
should discover the means to combat the insect enemies of 
our forests, whose ravages are increasing and are second only 
to fire. We need research into the proper ways and means 
of reforestation, and we greatly need research into the matter 
of better and more complete utilization of our forests.”’ 

At the luncheon tendered the visiting representatives at 
the Cosmos Club by The American Forestry Association, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Hyde advocated a stronger tie between 
agriculture and forestry, particularly in the reforestation of 
marginal and sub-marginal lands unsuited for cultivation. 

“One of the main difficulties in American agriculture,” he 
said, “is that many acres are under cultivation that should 
be growing forests. These lands cannot compete with the 
more fertile acres in the matter of raising crops.” 

Representative Colton, of Utah, Chairman of the House 
Public Lands Committee, vigorously opposed any National 
Park policy based on geographical locations. The real pur- 
pose back of the National Park program, he declared, is to 
preserve the distinctive and scenic areas of the country. 

This sentiment was echoed by Horace M. Albright, Di- 
rector of the National Park Service, who warned that if Con- 
gress purchased tracts for the sole purpose of meeting local 


demands there would be no let-up under such a policy. Mr. 


Albright also declared that fire prevention is highly success- 
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ful in the National Parks, but that the government is unable 
to prevent disastrous fires on adjacent lands. 

Representative Scott Leavitt, of Montana, Chairman of the 
House Indian Affairs Committee, in discussing the fiscal 
needs for carrying out the forestry program, said it was not 
good public policy to retard the work by withholding funds. 
Referring particularly to the legislation already enacted into 
law, he said the authorizations for appropriations should be 
considered a mandate to Congress to carry out the objects 
involved. Representative Summers, of Washington, said that 
a pittance expended a few years ago on fire-breaks, roads and 
trails would have prevented damage of millions of dollars. 

R. Y. Stuart, Chief of the United States Forest Service, 
advccated the following national program of forestry: 

(1) Aggressive cooperation with forest owners and _ in- 
dustries to abolish destructive forest exploitation and to cre- 
ate cooperative agencies to this end; and to stimulate indus- 
trial participation in an enlarged program of forest research; 

(2) Public assistance in strengthening and stabilizing the 
forest industries in order that they can undertake orderly 
production and continuous timber-growing as an industrial 
enterprise; and increased advice anc assistance to farmers 
and other small forest owners ; 

(3) Investigation of the importance and feasibility of 
public measures to prevent destructive forest exploitation, 
including a study of public measures to this end in other 
countries ; 

(4+) Larger public and private participation in forest fire 
protection in order to make it universal and effective; 

(5) Large extension of federal and state ownership, and 
an immediate and assured means of restricting the field of de- 
structive exploitation by bringing a large proportion of the 
forest area under productive management as a measure of 
public security. Gradual land classification to correlate the 
utilization of land for forests, agriculture, and other purposes. 

(6) Making public forests fully productive, especially 
through complete protection, more intensive management, 
and an adequate program of planting. 

Other speakers were George E. Long, representing the 
Western Forestry and Conservation Association; Paul G. 
Redington, Chief of the United States Biological Survey; 
and Frederick A. Delano, of the National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission. 

In addition to The American Forestry Association, other 
organizations taking part in the conference were the Izaak 
Walton League of America; the California Development As- 
sociation; the General Federation of Women’s Clubs; the 
Western Forestry and Conservation Association; the Amer- 
ican Tree Association; the American Nature Association; 
the National Lumber Manufacturers Association ; the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation; the National Audubon So- 
cieties; the Southern Forestry Congress; the Association of 
State Foresters; the Ecological Society of America; the 
American Game Protective Association ; the American Paper 
and Pulp Association; the Camp Fire Club of America; the 
National Parks Associaticn; the National Grange; the Na- 
tional Forestry Program Committee; and the Society for 


Protection of New Hampshire Forests. 















Earth’s Oldest Art 


From Remotest Ages Man Has Expressed in Wood Carving 
His Yearning for Beauty 


By Tom GILL 
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Courtesy the United States National Museum 


A replica of the altar panel from the ancient Mayan “Temple of the Sun” at Tikal, depart- 


ment of Peten, Guatemala, carved from zapote wood. 
The original is in the Museum at Basle, Switzerland. 


wood carving in the Americas. 


AN numbers among his earliest instincts an impelling 
desire for beauty—a groping towards the creation 
and possession of beautiful things. So inherent, 

so fundamental this is that one may believe his reaching out 
for the beautiful in nature and art to be an instinct somehow 

bound up with his very existence. Nor is it quite impossible 
that early man’s search after visible symbols for the sym- 
metry and comeliness he felt a need to express may have been 
the guiding spring, the first direct impulse away from his 
furtive beginnings and up toward the spiritual pilgrimage on 
which he now finds himself. Two materials man found 
ready at his hand in which to fashion and perpetuate his 
instinct—clay with which the Supreme Artist is reputed to 
have created the first man—and wood—the woods of the 
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This is undoubtedly the oldest 


world with their varying textures and colors. But clay even 
with its abundance and ease of moulding came to serve little 
more than utilitarian ends among the early peoples. It did 
not lend itself to the creation of beauty. It was not durable. 
So it is in wood that we find here and there the first scattered 
remnants of man’s artistic beginnings. 

From the remotest ages the decoration of wood has been a 
foremost art. For the tendency of the human race is to orna- 
ment every article of use, the American Indian his pipe, 
the Polynesian his paddle. A primitive art then thus became 
imposed upon a medium that lay abundantly at hand—a ma- 
terial that has always been a friendly and a quite familiar 
thing. And so wood carving has always been the least so- 
phisticated of the arts; the least derivative and probably the 
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Photographs from the British Museum Collection 


Left—A Polynesian ceremonial adze from Hervey Island, probably one of the most exquisite examples of wood 


carving known among primitive peoples. 


weapons were not used in warfare but as ceremonial skull-crackers in the killing of slaves and prisoners. 


Center—Polynesian carvings from Maori, New Zealand. Such clubs and 


Right— 


Beautifully carved and decorated ceremonial paddles. 


most expressive of the soul of a simple or primitive people. 

Man’s work in the durable metals and in stone remain. 
Green wood crumbles and decays, and just how much of 
man’s early wood carving is irrevocably lost to the world can 
never be known. Immeasur- 


ably more _ has 


pected that the art of wood carving would languish and dis- 
appear. For in one sense the texture of wood limits the scope 
of the carver. In another sense it is a challenge to his tech- 
For wood substance consists of bundles of fibers grow- 
ing vertically and lacking 
lateral cohesive strength. It 


nique. 





been lost 

than remains. It is a sig- i 
nificant fact that only in 
the dry climates where the 
processes of decay are sus- 
pended do we find any con- 
siderable examples of early 
Through 


most of the races of primi- 


wood carving. 


tive culture there runs a 





general similarity of carved 
design—a “chip” form of 
ornament, for example, is 
almost One 
finds it among the Fiji Is- 
lands and it marks the chief 
designs of early European and Japanese work. Of wood, 
the images of the early gods of the world were made. 


universal. 


Later, these were painted, gilded and sometimes draped with 
And to the different divinities the early 
peoples appointed different species of wood. 

And when later man perfected tools with which he might 
impress his dreams of beauty or his visions of deities upon 


colored robes. 


more enduring substances than wood, it might have been ex- 





Various types of stools carved from blocks of wood, from 
the Cuna Indians, Southeast Panama. 


is essential, then, that the 
most delicate parts of the 
design be arranged with the 
grain and not across it. 
But as a matter of tact, 
stone and the metals have 
never superseded wood as a 
substance worthy of artistic 
effort. Although wood is 
not a perfect medium for 
the carver’s art, it has com- 
pensations that no other 
materials possess. And 
these, so hard to define, are 
inherent to the texture and 
the color of the wood itself. There is a fascination, well 
known to youth the world over, in cutting designs in wood. 
For the corner grocery whittler has good psychological reason 
back of him. He is working at an art and with a medium 
that has called out the creative instincts of many peoples 
during all ages. Wood is a product of building up of organic 
life and this, too, may be part of its fascination—a fascination 
no cold stone or compounded metal could possess. Men knew 
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it to be an old life form, capable of 
translation into forms of beauty, capable 
of becoming representatives on earth of 
the gods themselves and, as the primitive 
people still believe, capable of great vir- 
tues and power for good and evil. 

Of course, some woods are more suit- 
able to creative purposes than others. 
Oak lends 


itself well and has become popular with 


Some are quite impossible. 


many carvers, chestnut, American wal- 
nut, mahogany and teak have served as 
the medium for many an enduring work 
For exceptionally delicate work, 
Italian walnut, 


of art. 
lime, sycamore, even 
apple and pear are used. 

I have called wood carving an old, 
perhaps the oldest, of the arts. The 
chances are its use for crude carving be- 
gan when the first man became artisti- 
cally articulate. From the tombs of the 
great Egyptian dynasties of 4000 B. C. 
come wood panels with figures carved in 
low relief, extremely delicate and fine. 
By this time, wood carving had come a 
long way in technique and craftsman- 
ship. Probably from still earlier times 
there is preserved to us the figure of a 
man, carved from a solid block of syca- 











United States National Museum 


This wonderful carved wooden 
efigy of a “Lion or Panther Man 
God,” was found submerged off 
the west coast of Florida, at Key 
San Marco. The original is in the 
United States National Museum. 
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more. Remotely old, it is, but an artis- 
try never surpassed in Egyptian sculp- 
ture of any period. 

Of the carvings created by man in 
Syria, Greece and Rome, we know only 
they existed and that the first images of 
their gods were carved of wood. But 
this part of the glory that was Greece 
the years have taken and we shall never 
know whether those old countries had 
attained that high inspired art of sculp- 
tured wood that attended the Golden 
Age of their labors in stone. 

During Gothic times, bands of wood 
carvers traveled from church to church 
and the products of their distinct style 
remain to us in many a European cathe- 
dral. Indeed the 


thing artistically precious when these 


world lost some- 
itinerant artists were supplanted by the 
cold, repellant products of modern ma- 
chinery. It has lost the endless diversity 
that gives its greatest charm and interest 
to Gothic art. 

For after all, the craftsman carved for 
the glory of the gods, and for his own 
satisfaction, not for so many “effective” 
units per hour. 


Toward the end of the Middle Ages 





Spirit carvings—the strange figure to the left is from the San Blas Indians, Panama. It is carried by their Medicine 
Men when healing the sick. It dates back to the influence of a Scotch colony founded there in the 17th century. 
The huge nose is a mystery but the costume is clearly Scottish, and bears out the tradition that the memory of a 


famous medicine man of that ancient colony is perpetuated in this way. 
the farthest outpost of Polynesian culture. 


Center—Figurines from Easter Island— 
Probably gods or idols, but their exact use or purpose is not known. 


Right—(Photograph by Charles E: Shuler) African wood carving of a god or idol from somewhere in the Congo. 
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the art of carving in wood had obtained a high degree of 
perfection in Germany. It was a time of intricately carved 
altars, a time Michael Wohltemut and Albert Durer made 
immortal with their carvings. 

Wood carving was an art in Persia, Syria and Spain. “The 
Moslems were busy carving in wood and nothing can exceed 
the skill they displayed in their panelings and decorations. 
China and Japan knew the art. Indeed Japan has never 
looked upon stone as a material fit for the higher expressions 


of the sculptor’s dream. In the great temples of Japan, of 
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nut with a feeling that seems wholly instinctive and with long 
clean sweeps of line that very simply but very completely show 
the advancement of his conception. His is a primitive appeal 
and that, too, is part of his strength for after all it is primi- 
tive art. Mlestrovic is at once a pagan choosing heroic figures 
from the pagan past and a profound Christian mystic— 
Christian mystic over whom the shadow of Byzantine influ- 
ence has fallen. 

The two master motives of Ivan Mestrovic’s work are 


national and religious. It is as if he has deliberately turned 





Merchants Christ on the Cross 


Among the moderns, the powerful work of Ivan Mestrovic in wood carving is outstanding. These three reproduc- 
tions are used through the courtesy of the Brooklyn Museum. 


the sixth to the twelfth century, wooden Buddhas sat in 
eternal contemplation. For simple and realistic dignity of 
pose and composition they are worthy of comparison with the 
marbles of ancient Greece. 

And so wood carving has belonged to every people and to 
every time although as an art it rises and falls into temporary 
obscurity. Nothing great has been done in North America 
in this art and in Europe it has long fallen upon evil days. 
But the signs are pointing to a renaissance in this delightful 
and distinguished craft. 

In New York City two significant displays of wood carv- 
ings have appeared. The first was held at the Art Center 
where a group of wood sculptures, the work of contemporary 
artists, was brought together. Among them were a number 
of works of Ivan Mestrovic—the great Croatian sculptor. 
Mestrovic is already fairly well known. From the outset his 
work has been completely a personal and racial expression. A 
born wood carver, Mestrovic follows the grain of oak or wal- 


trom the turbulence of his time and his environment to the 
consolation of Christian mysticism. And one may find here 
an ironic commentary on this world of ours to know that the 
walnut wood which served as the medium for his glorious 
conception “The Peace of God” was obtained from busy 
gun factories. 

The work of the young sculptor Simon Moselsio, a crafts- 
man of great promise, is represented for the most part by 
figurines. He works in many woods—walnut, maple, oak 
and many of his smaller pieces in pear. His exquisite 
“Daughter of Indra” is worked from ebony. Moselsio has 
obtained that rare charm of serenity—a calmness, a repose 
superimposed on rare beauty of line and mass. His tone 
possesses simplicity. There is a flowing quality to his lines 
at once straightforward and exquisite. 

Moselsio’s charm is elusive of description. ‘There is some- 
thing oriental, something of the mysticism of Mestrovic, but 
perhaps a greater sympathy for sheer beauty of line and 
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finish that actuates his mas- 
terly conception. 

Another exhibit of wood 
carving was shown at 
the New Arts Circle in 
New York, a collection of 
primitive African work 
which a Belgian collector 
had gathered together over 
a period of twenty-five 
years. It contains a num- 
ber of specimens of the fa- 
mous Bushongo wood 
sculpture, a representative 
selection of the best work 
of the tribes of that nation. 
But the significance of this 
exhibit lies not only in the 


intrinsic artistic value of 


the works as the primitive expression of an essentially beauty- 
loving people but also because African art has influenced the 


“Chastity” 
Carved from Mahogany 
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Provocative, enticing, is this figurine of “Circe”, carved 
in lovely, flowing lines from maple by Simon Moselsio 
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work of Europe far more 
than is generally conceded. 
It is not only for our dances 
that we have gone to Africa 
for inspiration. 

In a quite literal sense 
modernists have rediscov- 
ered the African method of 
building up design and the 
vigorous rhythm of their 
conceptions. For this Afri- 
can carving reveals a tech- 
nique that has behind it 
many generations of artistic 
striving. Nor is it un- 
likely that the coming of 
African art to this country 
may have a significant in- 
fluence on the technique of 


our own modern art since its tendencies are already pointed in 
the direction the African artist has stamped deeply in his work. 





“Daughter of Indra” 
Exquisite in Ebony 


Elusive beauty, peace and mystic charm are attained by Simon Moselsio, another modern, using wood as his medium. 
6 








“The Sacred Mistletoe’’—Christmas 


plant of good fortune and harbinger of happiness 


Plants That Say— 
“Merry Christmas!” 


NDREW LANG, the eminent English author, in his 


“Ballade of Yule” speaks of the passing pleasures of 


Christmas, but continues with: 


“The holly berry keeps his red, 
The merry children keep their glee!” 


It might be added that a great va- 
riety of evergreen plants, including the 
holly, mistletoe, and Poinsettia, hold 
permanent place in the holiday life and 
typify the Christmas spirit as happily 
as the glee of merry children. 

Especially is the holly with its bril- 
liant red berries one of the most con- 
spicuous features of Yuletide as it enters 
colorfully into the festive spirit of the 
hour with its boutonniére sprigs, gay 
wreaths and gift-laden branches. 

Botanical authority lists one hundred 
and seventy-five species of holly trees, 
distributed throughout the world. All 
are evergreens, though some of the Eu- 
ropean species have blackish-green leaves 


By AtetTHA M. BonNER 


and bear yellow or black berries. The English holly, I/ex that the name 


aquifolia, which is said to be the most beautiful of all va- 
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rieties, with its bright-green leathery leaf and berry of riches: 
scarlet, is used ornamentally in the parks and gardens of 


Great Britain, where, on certain soils, 
it grows to a height of fifty or more 
feet. Its white, extremely hard and 
fine-grained wood is particularly prized 
by wood engravers. 

The American holly bears the scien- 
tific name of Ilex opaca. Its berries 
are less rich in coloring and its leaves 
not so glossy as those of the European 
tree, yet it attains a stately height in 
suitable soil. In the bottom lands of 
Arkansas, Tennessee and Texas stunted 
bushy growths occur, while the taller, 
scantier-branched trees are found along 
the Atlantic coast from Massachusetts 
to Florida. 

The branches and berries of the holly 
have been used since ancient times to 
decorate churches at Christmas and, be- 
ing thus associated with a sacred season 
and place, it is quite generally believed 


“holly” was derived frem the word holy. 
Truly this is a tree with a sacredly significant name! 
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The mistletoe, likewise, has been hallowed by history. It 
was set aside as a plant worthy of consideration by members 
of the ancient Gaulish and British order of priests, known as 
the Druids, who held it in particular veneration because, not 
only its berries, but its leaves grow in clusters of three to one 
stalk—to them, a mystic number. 

But even before given reverence by the Druids, mistletoe, 
with its waxen white berries and evergreen leaves, fitted into 
an interesting plot of Norse mythology. According to the 
legend, Balden, the Scandinavian god of light, was exempt 
from harm.by all things save the mistletoe, and ultimately 
was slain by Hoeder with an arrow made of this wood. 
Among many modern poems written around the Balder 
legend is Longfellow’s Tegner’s Drapa. 

“Balder the Beautiful, 

God of the summer sun, 

Fairest of all the gods! 

Light from his forehead beamed, 
Runes were upon his tongue, 

As on the warrior’s sword. 


All things in earth and air 
Bound were by magic spell 
Never to do him harm; 
Even the plants and stones; 
All save the mistletoe, 

The sacred mistletoe!” 


According to other legends the mistletoe brought good 
fortune as long as it did not touch the ground. Early Euro- 
pean nations 
revered it as 
a ceremonial 
plant, whence 
vu riginated 
the old Eng- 
lish custom of 
“kissing un- 
der the mis- 
tletoe’” that 
has caused 
much fun 
and frolic in 
the past and 
present years 
of its prac- 
tice. 
The plant 


itself is of 





parasitic na- 


Holly, with its glossy leaves and brilliant 
berries, remains the general favorite for 
holiday decorations a 


ture, ap- 
pearing as 
bushy 

growth, with 
a sucker root on the trunks and forked branches of many 
trees, such as the poplar, ash, hawthorn and apple, but rarely 
in oaks, contrary to common belief. The family is made up 
of some twenty species, with little variance among them. The 





European, or common variety, Viscum album, has oval yel- 
lowish-green leaves and tiny yellow blossoms that mature 
into pulpy white berries slightly smaller than currants. The 
birds eat 
these _ sticky 
balls and the 
gummy seed 
often stick to 
their feet so 
that they are 
carried from 
tree to tree, 
become _ lod- 
ged in the 
bark and 
grow. The 
plant derives 
only part of 
its nourish- 
ment from 
the host 


tree, for un- 





like some 


The Poinsettia adds its gayety, grace 
and colorful beauty to the Christmas 
festivities 


parasitic 
growths, it 
possesses 
chlorophyll, 
the green coloring matter that helps supply plants with food. 
The American evergreen, Phoradendron flavescens, closely 
resembles the Viscum species, and is found in hardwood trees 
from New Jersey to Missouri and southward. It has fallen 
heir to some of the customs of its European cousin, and holds 
an important place in our Christmas decorative scheme. 
The Poinsettia, crowned with gay rosettes of vermilion 
leaves, reflects the Christmas spirit in colorful style. This 
yuletide shrub belongs to the Splurge or Euphorbia family, 
of which there are about six hundred species growing in 
tropical states. The variety known in the United States was 
introduced into American horticulture about 1835 by Joel 
Roberts Poinsett, a distinguished diplomat, cabinet officer 
and lover of fine arts, who was born in Charleston, South 
Carolina, in 1779 and died in 1851. The plant was so named 
in honor of the famous founder of its American branch. 
It was while in South America, on governmental investiga- 
tion as United States Commissioner, that the native shrub 
with its gorgeous red foliage attracted the interest and ad- 
miration of Doctor Poinsett. Growing in regional soil it 
reached a height of more than six feet. It had a woody stem 
bearing lance-shaped leaves, the lower ones green and those 
near the top rich red, the real flower being the yellow center 
of the scarlet foliage cluster. Transplanted to North Amer- 
ican soil its height diminished and it is better known as a 


green-house subject. 

Yuletide plants are emblems of gladness, and so add to the 
happiness of Christmas day. The holly and Poinsettia are 
often placed, without forethought, in our home decorating, 
but the mistletoe always adorns the chandelier! 





vergreen Oaks 


By WiLt1AM ALPHONSO MuRRILL 
(Photographs by the Author) 


HE evergreen oaks found wild in the southern United 
States are limited to three species, all beautiful—the live 
oak, the laurel oak, and the water oak. The first has 
oblong leaves and very rough bark; the second oblong leaves 
and comparatively smooth bark; and the third, smooth bark 
with wedge-shaped leaves. All three grow rapidly for oaks, 


but the laurel and water oaks are just about twice as fast as 


the king of all evergreen oaks, the live oak. 


. ; i Te 


The Laurel Oak, with oblong leaves 
and smooth bark, is a tree of the 
swamps, and often reaches a height 
of one hundred feet 


For shade, the live oak is greatly superior because of its 
strength, long life, majestic shape, and wide-spreading 
branches; but it is crooked and ungainly in youth, grows 
slowly, and is hard to keep within bounds. It should have 
plenty of room for full development. Many of the oaks 
on the streets of southern cities that are called live oaks are 
either laurel oaks or water oaks, being “‘live’ in the ever- 
green sense only. 

The two latter species are much planted b cause of their 
upright habit and the ease with which they can be trans- 
planted from the woods, even when several inches in diameter. 
They are shortlived, however, begin to decay in a few decades, 
and have'a shallow root system. In hurricanes, even of the 
milder sort, they tip over readily, carrying, at times, great 
destruction with them because of their unusual size. 
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One frequently sees rows of these trees on the streets, that 
have been planted only forty or fifty years, measuring from 
four to five feet in trunk diameter. I have seen laurel oaks 
less than sixty years old that measured at the ground twenty- 
four feet in circumference. 

Too much cannot be said in praise of the live oak, which 
is strikingly ornamental the whole year round and whose 
lumber is better even than that of the white oak for some 
purposes. Easily transplanted, it makes a trunk a foot and a 
half in diameter in about forty years, and at length reaches a 
height of sixty feet with a lateral spread of fully one hun- 
dred feet and a trunk diameter of seven feet. 

Its wood is the heaviest known among our oaks, weighing 
about sixty pounds to the cubic foot. It was formerly much 
used in shipbuilding. Its color is light golden brown and it 
takes a fine polish. Although very hard and difficult to work, 
it is still used for furnishing interiors. “The bark is occa- 
sionally used for tanning. It is dark brown and very rough, 
even on young trees. The leaves are thick and leathery, 
smooth and green above, and hoary with fine hairs beneath. 

The shining, dark-brown acorns, about an inch or less 
long and a third of an inch thick, set in attractive top-shaped 
cups, are abundant, sweet, and wholesome. The Indians 
roasted them like chestnuts and extracted an oil from them 
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The Water Oak has wedge-shaped 
leaves and smooth bark. Its range 
is wide and it may be found from 
Delaware to Texas. Its height 
seldom exceeds eighty feet 
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They 


mature the first year, ripening in October. 


for cooking. Hogs devour them greedily. 

The live oak was described in 1696 and culti- 
vated in England in 1739. It grows wild in dry 
soil or in rich hammocks near water from Vir- 
ginia to Florida, Texas, Cuba, and Mexico, 
Many of the fine o!d 


mansions of Georgia and South Carolina owe 


chiefly near the coast. 


much of their picturesqueness to the splendid live 
oaks planted about them years ago. 

The laurel oak is a tree of the swamps and low- 
lands, ranging from Virginia to Florida and 
Louisiana, mostly near the coast. Its narrow, 
elongated leaves are shining above and smooth on 
both sides; its acorns dark brown, very small, 
intensely bitter, maturing in two szasons; and its 
wood useful only for fuel because it checks so 
badly in drying. It is very generally known as 
“water oak” and is mixed with that very closely 
related species on the streets of southern cities. 
Sometimes it reaches the dangerous height of a 
hundred feet. 

The true water oak closely resembles the laurel 
oak in size, shape, character of bark, rate of 
growth, habitat, and fruit; but its leaves are 


The 


wedge-shaped, tapering toward the bass. 


both species are often notched at the end when growing on 
The water oak ranges in the 


young shoots or seedlings. 


wild state from Delaware to Missouri, Florida, and Texas, 
being more common and more widely distributed than the 


The Upland Willow Oak, runt of 
the species, seldom reaches a height 
of twenty feet. The bark of this 
tree is rough and its leaves are 


decidedly willow-like 





The magnificent Live Oak, king of all 
Evergreen Oaks, is slow growing but lives 
on and on. Its wood is the heaviest known 
among the oaks. It has oblong leaves 
and the bark is very rough 





Its wood is used chiefly for fuel; sometimes for 
The maximum height of the tree is 


leaves of laurel oak. 
piling and crossties. 
about eighty feet. 

The willow oak, with foliage almost evergreen, clearly 
belongs in this class with the laurel and water oaks. It is a 
very ornamental tree with slender, willow-like leaves, occur- 
ring in moist woods from Long Island, New York, to Flor- 
ida, Missouri, and Texas. It is much in demand for lawns, 
parks, and city streets. There is a fine large specimen in 
Bartram’s garden at Philadelphia and a small one in the 
Arnold Arboretum. The little brown acorns of the willow 
oak are eaten by bluejays, grackles, and several other kinds 
of birds. 

The upland willow oak, or bluejack, grows commonly 
with the turkey oak on the sandy Florida barrens and loses 
In the 


spring some very attractive and conspicuous galls appear on 


most of its slender, bluish-green leaves in autumn. 


the tree, along with the beautiful young leaves, and remain 
all the season. ‘The height of the tree is only about fifteen or 
twenty feet, with a trunk diameter of five or six inches. 
It ranges from North Carolina to Florida and is used chiefly 
for fuel. 

The term evergreen thus turns out to be only a relative 
one after all. ‘This last species may be partially evergreen 
under certain conditions; the willow oak is almost ever- 
green, but falls short; the water oak, like a man losing his 
hair, keeps dropping its leaves during the winter until there 
are few left, and the farther north it ranges the worse it gets. 
Both the laurel oak and the live oak, however, are fully 
evergreen, holding their leaves during the cold weather and 
dropping them all at once in the spring when a new crop 


appears to take their places. 





In the 


Market-Place 


Has the forest moved down to the grocery-store? 
Has the forest invaded the street, 

That incense of balsam and pine, once more, 
Drifts in, elusive and sweet? 


Has a forest grown in the market-place, 
That in staunch and sturdy rows, 
Spruce and hemlock boughs now grace 


Our paths of stupid prose? 


O Christmas-trees, how come you here 
In this prosaic place? 

You have wandered far from your homes, I fear, 
And ways of leafy grace. 


But a lovely mission you may go 


To quiet beds of pain; 















A child awaits again: 


Where tall tenements form a row 


In crowded cities, dark and grim, 
They who had glimpsed blue sky 

Or known a world of wider rim, 
Smile as you go by. 


O, glorified, you stand a shrine, 
In dwellings high and low! 

Shall I your sacrifice repine, 

If smiles and tears you know? 


But let there speed a better day, 
When living trees may greet 
A wiser world, where every way 


Will bloom for happy feet! 


The market-place today is fraught 
With a sculptured wealth of green: 

A priceless thing by the years slow-wrought, 
That suns and rains have seen; 


Things stars will miss, now they are gone 
From sanctuaries white... . 
See with hushed heart what's carved thereon 


And keep the vision bright! 


-—Alfaretta Lansing 
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Child of the Forest 


A Story for Children 


By MARGARET WHITCOMB 


F the baby had not cried, the old-fashioned wooden 
cradle would probably have floated unnoticed past the 
man standing on the river bank. He was aimlessly 
watching the raging water when he heard the tiny voice, 
and beheld the child wrapped tightly in warm blankets. He 
stepped boldly into the water and grasped the little craft 
with its precious burden. 

Taking the baby in his arms, he hastened toward his 
house. He knew that heavy rains had swept down the 
barren hillsides at the headwaters of the river and made the 
normally calm stream a raging torrent. He knew, also, that 
towns and villages had been flooded, that houses 
had been swept away, and many lives 
lost. He shut his mind to the picture 
of horror that seemed to explain the 
presence of the child on the river, 
drifting dangerously in the wooden 
cradle. 

For ten years John Rockmore, as for- 
ester for the Big Pine Lumber Com- 
pany, lived with his wife in a comfort- 
able house among the pines, not far from 
the bank of the river. They had no 
children. So when her husband brought 
the child from the river, Mrs. Rockmore 
welcomed it with open arms. They 
named her Julia, as a locket, hung around 
the small, soft neck, was thus engraved. 

Julia spent as much of her. babyhood 
out-of-doors as the brown papooses on 
the Indian Reservation adjoining the Big 
Pine timberlands. She loved the sun- 
shine, the woodland flowers, the birds 





On Christmas morning 
The most beautiful tree in all 
the world 


and the trees. When she was six years old Mr. Rockmore 
bought her a pony and she accompanied him on trips into the 
forest. Soon afterwards she was able to ride alone, follow- 
ing woodland trails. Sometimes she would carry food to 
Mr. Rockmore and his men when they were fighting fire. 
Often she would ride to the place where they were planting 
seeds in the nursery beds or transplanting the small seedlings 
to a barren hillside which had been burned over. 

During the cool, crisp days of late autumn she would 
gather the seeds that spun down on fairylike wings from the 
trees. One afternoon when she returned with a bag 

full, Mr. Rockmore promised to make her a 
garden where she might plant the seeds 
and watch them grow. Later she was 
shown how the seeds were cleaned, and 
it was not long before she was able to 
take off the little wings that carried them 
from the mother tree to a soft spot on the 
ground where they took root. 

The following spring Julia planted 
the seeds in the bed her father had made 
for her, and they soon looked just like 
flower beds, only the seedlings, of course, 
were always green and had no blossoms. 
When the small plants were two years 
old, Mr. Rockmore gave Julia two acres 
of land on which was some forest growth, 
as her plantation. She planted the first 
hundred trees herself, but Mr. Rock- 
more and his men planted the rest. When 
they had finished, she had four thousand 
evergreen seedlings on her plantation. 

While Julia and her seedlings were 
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growing, the timberlands of the Big Pine Lumber Company 
were becoming smaller. Every year the sound of the wood- 
man’s ax came nearer and nearer. By the time Julia was 
eighteen years old, only a remnant of the beautiful pine and 
hemlock forest remained. Mr. Rockmore had sold the saddle 
horses and 
the pony; he 
could now 
reach every 
part of his 
forest in his 


car. It was 





only a few 
minutes’ 
drive over a white concrete road to Pine Creek, which had 
grown from a few scattered houses to a town of 20,000 in- 
habitants. 

Ever since her graduation from high school, one thing had 
been paramount in Julia’s mind. She wanted to go to nor- 
mal school. But she did not want to ask Mr. Rockmore for 
the money. She knew he would give it to her willingly, but 
she also knew that it would mean he would have to forego 
the pleasure of the new car he expected to buy and his wife 
might not be able to purchase the new coat she was planning 
to get. Yet Julia longed to broaden her education, and she 
felt normal school would open the way. 

One day in December an idea flashed into her mind. Why 
not make her forest provide the means for her education? 
She recalled how a wooden cradle had saved her life as a 
baby. She thought how generously the forest had given her 
wood for shelter, fuel, books, furniture, pencils and toys. 


Why could not the forest give her an education? For a long 
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time she pondered over how her own two acres of trees might 
help her. 

The following evening she presented her plan to Mr. 
Rockmore. He was delighted with the idea. Immediately 
she began addressing return postal cards bearing this message: 
“Homegrown Christmas trees, delivered by Santa Claus the 
day before Christmas.” 

By Christmas week Julia had received orders for a thou- 
sand trees, from fifty cents to two dollars each. Too, mer- 
chants in nearby towns ordered hundreds of trees to decorate 
the business streets. The latter were delivered the week be- 
fore Christmas. “They were placed in rows on the streets 
and strung with small colored electric lights. 

The day before Christmas, Mr. Rockmore and his men 
cut a thousand trees from Julia’s plantation. “They were 
beautiful, well-shaped spruces. 

Julia was very proud because 


she had planted many of them Pr an 
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Saint Nick. 

It was a happy Christmas for 
Julia. She opened a bank ac- 
count, depositing seven hundred dollars, the returns from 
her Christmas tree sales, and the following autumn she 
entered normal school, the happiest freshman of them all. 





Association’s Southern Project featured fire prevention. 


distributed 28,500 pieces of literature. 


Southern Forestry Educational Project Takes to the Ruilroad 


HE Southern Forestry Educational Project of The American Forestry Association, and forest agencies in Georgia, 
f Ge and Mississippi, recently presented a unique fire prevention campaign in cooperation with the Georgia and 
Florida Railroad. A special car containing exhibits of fire prevention and the utilization of southern forest products, made 
a thirty-five day tour through South Carolina, Georgia and Florida, 
covering 1,110 miles. The exhibit and motion pictures of the 


The car traversed sixteen counties, making twenty-two stops. 
A total of 8,715 people viewed the exhibits and 2,711 people 


attended the motion picture shows given by the Project, which also 


During the summer when the schools were closed, the Southern 





Forestry Educational Project stimulated great interest in Boy and 
Girl Scout, 4-H Club and Y. M. C. A. Camps. Lecturers and 
motion picture operators also visited summer schools and teach- 
ers institutes. The Project gave 290 motion picture programs 
and lectures, which were attended by 44,765 people. In Boy and 
Girl Scout Camps trips into the woods followed the motion picture 
programs for nature study and tree identification. At the summer 
schools and teachers institutes special attention was given to 
encouraging the teaching of elementary forestry in class work and 
to stimulating interest in fire prevention among students. 
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EDITORIALS 
In the Name of Good Will 


AND Forest Lire by Ernest C. Oberholtzer, president of 


EMBERS of the American Legion, meeting at Louis- 

ville, Kentucky, advanced the idea that, in the spirit 
of friendliness and good will between the United States and 
Canada, an International Forest Memorial be dedicated to 
the service men of both countries who served as comrades 
in the World War. The Legion favors the Superior- 
Quetico country of northern Minnesota and southern On- 
an unspoiled gem of North American wilderness dis- 





tario 
covered by French voyageurs more than two hundred years 
ago. This area, nearly half as large as the State of New 
York and containing three thousand connecting lakes, in- 
cludes the Rainy Lake watershed in Minnesota and the Lake 
of the Woods watershed in Ontario. 

The proposal of the Legion is not the first move to save 
from exploitation this magnificent lakeland archipelago. In 
the light of past experience it was realized years ago that 
unless some power intervened the Lakes of Verendrye, as 
the region is popularly known, would go the way of prac- 
tically every other wilderness area that has not been placed 
under adequate protection. With the dawning of this reali- 
zation the Quetico-Superior Council of the izaak Walton 
League of America was created, and its fight for a treaty 
to preserve this area as an International Forest and Park 
Wilderness was told in recent issues of AMERICAN ForEsTS 


the Council. 

Leaving aside the necessity of preserving the Ontario- 
Minnesota lakeland borderland, there is nothing more sug- 
gestive of international peace and good will than the pro- 
posal of the American Legion to hand this region down to 
succeeding generations as an International Forest Memorial. 
The United States and Canada speak the same tongue and 
have much in common, especially the conservation of forest 
resources. ‘[hese two nations, both carved out of the same 
wilderness by a common spirit of adventure and going ahead 
toward undreamed-of expansion of trade, could well set a 
new example in international relations through the medium 
of a treaty that holds as its highest outdoor values good will, 
rugged health and the spiritual worth of untrammeled nature. 

There could be no greater memorial to peace than a for- 
est wilderness of unequalled beauty administered so as to 
maintain all of the natural features of lakes and streams in 
an inviolate state, and at the same time managed to give to 
the people of both naticns a continuous succession of timber 
crops. ‘loo, such a region, abounding in fish and wild life, 
is one of the greatest attributes to the well-being of man. 
The willingness of the American Legion to undertake such 
a memorial is a hopeful sign and a good omen. 


Human Aspects of the Public Lands 


HE appointment of Mr. James A. Garfield as Chair- 
man and Colonel William B. Greeley as one of the 
members of the President’s Public Lands Commission has 
somewhat allayed the apprehension of conservationists over 
the first announcement of the proposed new public land 
policy. For in its preliminary form the announcement as 
made by Secretary Wilbur carried more than a hint of a 
possible future transfer of the National Forests to the states. 
Mr. Garfield, as Secretary of the Interior, was a staunch 
conservationist of the Roosevelt Administration; and Colo- 
nel Greeley, ex-chief of the Forest Service, is by character, 
training, and broad experience not only an outstanding con- 
servationist, but an expert on every phase of the public lands 
problem, in its physical, human, administrative, and political 
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aspects. ‘he appointment of these men and the high char- 
acter of other men whom the President has thus far named 
gives every reason to assure a thorough hearing of all the 
evidence on a very complex subject and a guarantee that the 
highest public benefits will be sought in the ultimate solu- 
tion. 

Hitherto the chief discussion of the new land policy has 
been confined to the political and administrative theories of 
the problem—to the relative merits of federal and state 
ownership, federal and state administration. We venture 
to predict, however, that in the final solution the physical 
and human aspects of the public land problem will be th= 
controlling factors. 

By physical features we mean the influence of public land 
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utilization and management on the character of vegetative 
cover and in turn the influence of that cover on watershed 
protection and erosion. The condition of this vegetative 
cover has a profound influence on water conservation and 
on erosion control and consequently on the vast and highly 
concentrated values represented by rich alluvial farm lands, 
irrigation projects, storage dams, and power plants. Secre- 
tary Wilbur said the West must become watershed-minded 
rather than homestead-minded. ‘This is profoundly true; 
and any scheme of public land control that sacrifices the 
physical condition of the public lands to political expediency 
can not be acceptable. It is highly questionable if the states 
could or would undertake a far-reaching system of ad- 
ministration that would guarantee watershed protection. 

The human values at stake will play an equally pre- 
dominant part with the safeguarding of the physical values 
in the final settlement. For fifty years or more, a vast 
number of American citizens have been permitted on suffer- 
ance to use the Public Domain for grazing. Generations have 
been born, have lived, and died in ‘‘squatter sovereignty.” 
They have built homes, reared families, increased their flocks 
and herds, and waxed as prosperous as cut-throat competi- 
tion for grass would permit. 

Now, no leaders who know the realities of human nature 
will court armed rebellion by attempting to evict these peo- 
ple or by adopting any settlement that will lead to a chaotic 
upheaval of the grazing industry. The cession of these lands 
to the various Western states would, unless surrounded by 
stringent guarantees, lead to uncertainty and in many cases 


to actual upheaval. Many states would lease or sell the 
lands to the highest bidder, regardless of ousting unlucky 
competitors who may have been using the land for decades. 

The final settlement of the whole problem must give rea- 
sonable protection to those who for years have been using 
the open range under so-called “squatter sovereignty.” An 
exactly identical problem was met and humanely settled by 
the Forest Service a quarter of a century ago, when grazing 
in the National Forests was brought under control. The 
fundamental principle of the Forest Service solution was a 
recognition and safeguar: ing of the rights of prior use. 
There was no ousting citizens with a well-established 
though, of course, unlegal preference. There was no violent 
upheaval of the grazing industry. The principle has been 
amply vindicated by time and by almost universal acceptance 
by the livestock industry. 

Similar guarantees of human justice will be requisite 
to a just and acceptable solution of the Public Domain prob- 
lem. For that reason it seems probable that the present users 
of the Public Domain will throw their powerful influence on 
the side that will guarantee the maintenance of established 
squatter rights. The Federal Government has already fully 
and brilliantly demonstrated its ability to work out this 
delicate and difficult problem. It can do it again. But can 
the states do it? At the best, that is extremely doubtful; 
and it seems probable that the livestock industry will favor 
a system which it understands and in large measure approves 
rather than a system fraught with uncertainty and the danger 
of drastic upheaval. 


Forest Land Purchases by the States 


T the close of the recent conference with President 
Hoover, when representatives of twenty-three national 
organizations presented the need for increased federal ap- 
propriations for forestry and conservation, the President 
introduced an idea with which many others will undoubtedly 
concur. After remarking on the number of requests that 
have been brought to his attention for specific appropriation 
increases, the President suggested that inasmuch as the states 
are the principal beneficiaries of National Forests they should 
take a more active part in the purchase of forest lands. 
The President’s point is well made. All but two states 
have forestry departments of one form or another but only 
twenty-four own forest land. Their holdings aggregate less 
than seven million acres, most of which came into state 
ownership through other channels than by purchase. Recent 
reports show fourteen states have appropriations during the 
current year for forest land purchase. All of these have 
state forest organizations capable of administering the lands, 
and it is to be hoped that the present appropriations are but 
the beginning of more comprehensive ones in the future. 
The available state appropriations for land purchase total 
$4,155,040. Of this amount $3,111,240 has been appro- 
priated by the State of New York, which is showing real 
leadership in forest land acquisition. After New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Montana, Michigan 
and Minnesota lead in the order named, with programs for 





state forests. But the actual proportion of forest land ac- 
quired by all states other than New York, Pennsylvania 
and Massachusetts is so small as scarcely to bear mentioning. 
Combined appropriations for this year indicate a state pro- 
gram of forest land purchases more than half that of the Fed- 
eral Government. And Uncle Sam’s program is admittedly 
inadequate. 

The situation deserves little praise. Fortunately there is 
a growing recognition of our burden of marginal and sub- 
marginal farm land, and a realization of the importance of 
forest cover as a means of conserving water and saving the 
soil. This is bringing more and more leaders to believe that 
about thirty per cent of forest land should be in public own- 
ership. At present about seventeen per cent is so owned 
with only one per cent in organized state forests. The 
President’s suggestion may well be heeded by the country, 
and particularly by the forestry and conservation leaders in 
the states. Because the land continues to exist, without pro- 
tection or a plan of management, is a temptation for state 
and federal governments to delay, but experiences of the 
past thirty years prove the high cost of these avoidable de- 
lays. However the situation may be viewed, failure of the 
states to meet their forest land problems does not excuse the 
Federal Government for failure to meet the national needs 


of forest land ownership. 
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Decorating 
the Living 


Christmas Tree 


anniversary we need another Thomas Edison or a 
Luther Burbank to hasten the processes of evolution 
that Christmas trees may adjust themselves to the extra de- 


Wl that the electric light has celebrated its fiftieth 


mands created by electricity. People are decorating with 
lights choice evergreen trees on their lawns and the idea has 
extended to include living Christmas trees for commun. s, 
villages and cities. With these have come new problems, for 
living Christmas trees may suffer from ill treatment the same 
as any other living thing. 

A few colored lights strung through the branches of a tree 
may do no harm. ‘They are not particularly heavy, and 
usually the bulbs are far enough removed from the needles to 
avoid any injury from the heat. This is especially true of the 
newer outdoor streamers developed by the electrical indus- 
try, equipped with relatively light wire and with ten-watt 
colored lamps. But when a community or a city undertakes 
to decorate a tree the tree must, of course, be a blaze of glory 
and outshine the great electric signs on the local white way. 
Frequently the lights are larger and generate considerable 
heat. Added to this, often, is the rough treatment of electri- 
cians who fail to realize that the tree is a living plant. 

To correct this would be relatively simple if the damage 
were merely from the heat and weight. Too often the human 
element is the most difficult to control. There are the injuries 
caused by ladders leaned among the branches, and frequently 
by the wires wound tightly about the ends of the twigs 
to support the bulbs or ornaments. Sometimes, also, the 
crowds of people who come to view the tree pack the ground 
about its base, in the same manner that cattle pack the ground 
about the base of a pasture grown tree. Some have suggested 
that a community have two trees, and alternate the ceremony 
year by year so as to allow each tree two years in which vo 
recuperate. But if the methods are wrong they should be 
corrected. We must plan to relieve the tree as much as possi- 
ble of the heat and weight of the lights and ornaments, and 
avoid the injuries caused by the careless use of ladders, or 
thoughtless climbing and tying in the tree. 

The suggestion has been made that a frame work be con- 
structed to support the lights and ornaments. This might be 
upon a light steel rod, or a bamboo pole, set in the ground 
about eighteen inches from the base of the 
tree, and rising, closely parallel to the main 
trunk, to the tipmost branch, where it could 


De- 
pending upon the size of the tree, this cen- 


support the proverbial golden star. 


tral pole might support one or two hoops 











capable of encircling the branches. Upon these hoops could 
be strung a few strands of wire, which in turn would support 
all of the ornaments as well as the lights. 

The central pole is made in sections to be screwed into one 
This avoids the necessity of forcing the long pole 
Also 
it makes possible the use of relatively heavy pipe for the base, 
and decreasing size as the top is approached. To avoid the 


another. 
among the branches, and permits greater flexibility. 


annual injury to the roots that would follow driving the pole 
in each year, it is suggested that a permanent base of brass 
or rust resistant iron be established about eighteen inches put 
from the base of the tree. | 
Improvements on this design will undoubtedly develop 
with its use, but this is submitted as a means 
of encouraging the use of outdoor commu- 
nity Christmas trees while conserving the 
vitality of the trees. Some such plan is essen- 
tial to accompany the growing desire for liv- 
ing trees with which to celebrate Yuletide. 
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One Man’s Answer 


Lloyd Shaw Finds It In His Outdoor Classroom 


By FARNSWORTH CROWDER 


¢¢ N the le-heft, you will su-hee the Cheyenne Moun- 
tain Sku-hool Nature Preserve!” 

The tourist driver's gray car churned up a 
cloud of dust from the highway, giving little indication of 
slowing down. ‘The passengers, glancing back, glimpsed a 
long rustic fence, a pleasant stream and a woodland. 

“What did the driver say that was?” asked a rather 
weary looking Easterner. 

“It is the one spot about Colorado Springs and the Pikes 
Peak region,’ I answered him, “where the country, as a 
place of beauty and a home for living things, is taken really assent. There are flopping butterflies and slobbering grass- 
seriously and perhaps most genuinely loved. Hey, driver; stop. hoppers and elusive moths. This, sir, is a bit of the world 


I want the folks here to see something they won't forget.” as it was before man and his inventions came.” 
“Yeah, but what has all this to do 


with the line of work our children will 
follow and the amount of money they 
will make?” the Easterner wanted to 





Looking up Cheyenne Creek, in the heart of 
the outdoor classroom 


My request was granted, although I 
was informed that we must forego a view 
of Seven Falls and the High Drive. 
The touring party, looking inquiringly 
at me, pushed through the swivels of the 
big rustic gateway. Nearby a_ well- 


know. 

“[T doubt if this nature preserve will 
have anything to do, sir, with the line 
of work the children will follow or with 
the amount of money they will make,” I 


mannered mountain brook idled in the 
grass and flowers after its mad tumbling 


from the snows of El Magre and Mount 
confessed. 


Rosa, and we gathered beside it. 
“Then what in thunder is the good of 


“And why have we paused here?” a 
lady who had identified herself as a 
Kansas school teacher asked. 

“Because this bit of woodland is one 


it?” he demanded. 

“Well, sir,’ I exclaimed, “this pre- 
serve has something to do with living. 
It may make a difference to spiritual and 
mental pocketbooks. And that isn’t oc- 
cult flapdoodle. The fact that children 
from the school across the road walk 


man’s answer to the question of what 
you educators are doing with our money 
and our children,” I explained. 

“What ?” the weary looking Easterner 





put in. “This bunch of trees and Lloyd — on PS Welsh- here, observe and learn things here, may 
bushes ?”” oe ee a is dream of a make it vastly pleasanter for them to go 
“Yes, sir, this bunch of trees and Re Seer Se eae walking twenty years from now.” 


“You mean it will develop their leg 
muscles?” the Easterner shot back at me. 
“T mean that teachers may here open eves and unstop ears. 


bushes,” I replied, “with birds singing 
and nesting, with flowers running the cycle from blossom 
back to blossom, with creeks talking and buttercups nodding 
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You admit, having eyes and ears, that it is well to be able 
when you look to see, when you listen to hear.” 

‘That's obvious. Why bother to say it?” he growled. 

“Because to see and to hear is difficult, and very wonder- 
ful if one can do so. Anybody can look at trees and bushes; 
a few can see so much that they are set tingling. You believe 
it is worth while—good fun—to tingle? 

“You listen in the forest at night—but it is only the 
naturalist who hears. You fall asleep, annoyed at his ejacu- 
lations—he falls asleep delighted. Yes, there is a distinction 
here worth making. On faith in that distinction and 
its value, these 
acres of wood- 
land have been 
made part of 
a public school 
plant. 

‘Here is the 
Story, Spf: 
Across the 
road yonder 
you see the 
school _ build- 
ing—the big 
white — stucco 
with the land- 
scaping about 
it. Twelve 
years ago it 
was an unlove- 
ly red _ brick 
box set in a 
granite rock 
pile. But 
there came to 
it a dreamy 
Welshman, 
three or four 
years out of 
college. He 
had been teaching biology in a city school; he had written 
a little volume of nature notes and conducted an out-of-doors 
newspaper column; he had had summer field classes in Rocky 
Mountain National Park; the annual wild flower exhibit at 
the Van Briggle Pottery had been his work; he had rambled 
the wildest, highest parts of Colorado alone with a camera, 
a poncho, chocolate and raisins. 

“He set about making this unlovely brick block a home for 
children who can see and hear. He has accomplished unique 
and daring things in the teaching of literature, dramatics, 
painting and music. Behind these civilized and sophisticated 
arts lies, of course, the busy, indifferent, beautiful, terrible 
world made up of—well, of bunches of trees and bushes. 

“While this energetic Welshman, whose name is Shaw— 
Lloyd Shaw, LL. D., it is now—was leading his students 
into the mountains and challenging them to peer closely at 

things, to see the wonder of them, he was dreaming of attach- 
ing to his school property the woods across the road. And 





To this real museum of bird life, Dr. Shaw brings his nature classes, from kindergarten 
tots to high school seniors, and in the building is an excellent mounted bird collection. 
These youngsters are filling one of the bird tables in the Preserve 


his dream came true, sir, as dreams have a way of not doing. 
For a nominal consideration the Stratton Estate deeded the 
woods to the Cheyenne Mountain School on condition that 
they be kept forever as a natural sanctuary. 

“It is, you see, a well nigh ideal spot for a nature preserve. 
Banking it on the south is the wooded slope of Broad Moor; 
south and west the Rockies start up to magnificent peaks; 
through the preserve Cheyenne Creek meanders, breaking 
with and rejoining itself. Pines and deciduous trees and 
shrubs have made a jungle, but have accomodatingly spared 
patches for the wild flowers and grasses. The soil varies 
from stream 
bed and mesa 
gravels to rich 
loams. 

‘“*“What 
might not be 
done! Give 
the area the 
definiteness of 
a fence and 
an_ attractive 
gateway; lay 
out some for- 
mal lawns 
about the en- 
trance; pro- 
vide a system 
of gravel 
trails; bridge 
the streams 
and clear them 
of rubbish and 
dead timber; 
accommodate 
the birds by 
erecting bird 
tables, a hos- 
pital cage, bins 
for seed and 
plenty of bird houses. Ah, sir, all of this has been done. 

“Suppose we walk now in this direction. Oh, no danger, 
sir, of our getting out of the shade. In that gravel circle 
notice the fierce-colored cacti blossoms. That bed is the 
work of two of the high school boys, and will display all 
the cacti of the plains and mesa desert of the region. Now 
look down the stream. Those grassy bogs are being planted 
with the stream bank wild flowers of the State—shooting 
star, columbine, stream-bank mertensia and tiger lily. And 
ahead on that sunny hillside, the mesa flowers are being 
transplanted—pasque flower, wild yellow sweet pea and sand 
lily. In fact they plan to transplant to these acres the wild 
flowers of the region—all that will grow here—for realize 
that the mountains present the flora of Hudsonian and Arctic 
regions. The evergreens of the mountains, not already grow- 
ing here, have been set out. School boys have even gone to 
timberline for a gnarled high altitude pine. This patch of 
roses is the beginning of a colony. One high school student 
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is transplanting all the shrubs of the rose family. That’s 
an Indian tepee yonder. ‘The students own three of 
them and use them on their fall and spring camping trips. 
They have a profound respect here for the Indian. A short 
time ago an educated young Sioux chieftain from the Rose 
Bud Reservation was a member of the faculty, teaching his 
own woodlore, campcraft and handiwork. 

“And so now you have it, sir—a glimpse of it. Here Dr. 
Shaw brings his nature classes, kindergarten tots to high 
school seniors. ‘This is the real museum of bird life, but 
across the road in the building is an excellent mounted col- 
lection. If a student wonders what is under his feet, down 
to the core of the earth, he has an answer in a novel display 
of the geologic strata of the region from the pre-Cambrian 
granites to the most recent gravels. If he wonders what the 
immediate topography is as an airman sees it, he will find in 
the school museum a complete relief model. 

“This, then, is the home plant. If you were here on a 
Friday afternoon, you would see fifty or sixty young folks 
starting out with their tepees for some spot in the mountains 
a hundred miles away. Or they might be off for the log 
cabin in the canon above Seven Falls, or for a trip to the 
Bluffs or the Garden of the Gods. The students own a 


truck and a twenty-passenger motor coach, which they pur- 
chased themselves. In the spring, they charter a cogtrain 
for a day and stop where they like on Pikes Peak, botanizing 
as they go. During May and June you would find an ex- 
hibit of wild flowers, picked and labeled as they appear. 

“No, this is not a costly private school. This is a second- 
class district country school—with a dream. Throughout 
the year, here in the nature preserve, eyes are opened and 
astonished, ears hear and are amazed. Education begins at 
Cheyenne School with the world as man found it and goes 
to the world as he has made it over into school houses and 
books and cities. 

“Perhaps, sir, without the strong enthusiasm of an imagi- 
native leader, who can make first graders or adults gasp at 
the marvels and mystery of a seed, the preserve would not be 
the school room that it is. Any school room is made vital by 
the teacher who functions there, and what a school room 
this preserve must prove, being, as it is, a teacher on its own 
account, whose walls speak, whose floor is alive and whose 
ceiling is decorated with sun and moon and stars! 

“Oh, I believe there’s something to this bunch of trees and 


bushes. Don’t you?” 


The Public Domain 


(Continued from page 740) 


notable exceptions, been such as to inspire confidence. Also, 
it should be remembered that lack of constituted authority 
under which states can do team work in problems that are 
interstate, outside of the authority set up in the federal gov- 
ernment, argues that the individual states should not be 
charged with handling assets that are of interstate character. 

The record of federal administration in National Forests, 
in reclamation of arid lands, in highway construction pro- 
grams, and in our great National Parks has been such as to 
inspire confidence in the ability of the federal government to 
assume a further responsibility in the administration of the 
watershed areas. 

The greatest benefits that will flow out of the Public Do- 
main will go to the people of the country regardless of state 
lines, and most of these benefits are of such character that 
they cannot be measured in money values from year to year. 
It may well be that the necessary costs of administering the 
Public Domain will be far in excess of the fees or other items 
of income that would be assessed properly against the lands 
within a state if the areas were under state control. 

It is high time that we work out a definite program for 
these lands, a program that will prevent over-grazing and 
that will mean orderly use of the range; a program that will 
permit control of forest areas, one that will stay the havoc 
of soil erosion. In short, we need a program that will bring 
about such control of the range that will mean ground cover 
of grass and shrub and forest, that will enhance the value of 
an asset of our country that for too long a time has been 
treated with neglect. 

If I am correct in the assumption that the Public Domain 
has astounding values and that they belong to people gen- 


erally regardless of state lines, it would seem that the agency 
representing the people benefited should be charged with the 
responsibility of control. This agency is the federal govern- 
ment. 

To carry out the program I have in mind, I have intro- 
duced a bill, H. R. 4187, endeavoring to provide a means for 
prevention of soil erosion, to provide protection of the na- 
tional watersheds and for the promotion of the highest gen- 
eral uses of the Public Domain. 

Recognizing as I do that the highest uses are for water- 
shed and stream-flow, I have sought to provide in the bill a 
means under the federal government for the administration 
of the Public Domain. I have not proposed to take away the 
responsibility of administration from the Department of 
Interior but I have proposed in the bill that in administering 
the law the Secretary of the Interior shall be authorized, 
either through officers or agencies within the Department or 
such other officers or agencies as may be designated by the 
President, to handle the question. As I believe that the 
surface of the Public Domain is receiving incalculable injury 
through over-grazing, I have proposed a system of control 
of grazing upon the public lands with the thought that 
through proper grazing the ground cover will return, erosion 
will be stopped after a period of years, and ultimately the 
vast area embraced within the Public Domain will be able to 
sustain more livestock than today. 

This is a problem that is of interest to the West and to 
the entire country. It is of immediate interest to all the 
Mississippi Valley states that are traversed by waters whose 
sources are in the uplands of the states that contain the 


Public Domain. 
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Lons-Snouted 
Giants 


By Ben EAst 


boat Whitefish lay under canvas close-reefed to give 

her bare steerage way, lifting gill nets off the shoals 

of Ile Aux Galets, in northern Lake Michigan a few miles 
south of the Straits of Mackinaw. 

The Whitefish was one of a fleet, large even in that day of 

the northern frontier, of the sail-driven fishing craft that 

were busy garnering the great harvest of the mightiest fresh 


CQ: a gray November morning in 1854 the Mackinaw 


water seas in the world. 

Not yet had agriculture or lumbering penetrated this far 
north into the pine-cloaked wilderness of the two peninsulas 
of Michigan. The day of the fur trade was only now waning. 
The cutting of fuel for the new wood-burning steamers was 
almost the only industry save that of the nets along those 
northern shores. 

On the Beaver Islands, a score of miles west of the shoals 
where the Whitefish lay, eastern Mormonism under the 
guidance of James 
Strang, priest, 
prophet and king, 
was clearing land, 
building an empire 
in the northern wil- 
derness. Save for 
that solitary attempt 
little thought was 
being given to farm- 
ing in this land of 
dark forests and 
deep snows. 

Yet from every 
port of the northern 
frontier the Macki- 
naw boats sailed 
forth to their fish- 
ing, spring, summer 
and autumn. Sturdy 
craft they were, 
thirty feet over all, os 
two-masted, _ tiller- 
steered, open of deck 
but built to weather 
any gale that might overtake them while they plowed through 
the heavy waters of November to their shoal-set nets. 

The Whitefish lay now in a sullen heaving waste of dull 
gray water that stretched away under the somber leaden skies 
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A pleasure yacht sailing out of the harbor of St. James, where once the 
“Whitefish” put out to the sturgeon fishing grounds 
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Off to the Lake Michigan fishing grounds 


in a restless dreary field. ‘The wind blew nor’west, cold and 
raw, and the seasen’s first snowstorm sifted indolently down 
in a slow white eddy. 

Suddenly in the long ribbon of linen net that climbed foot 
by foot from the icy water, carrying its scattered load of 
whitefish and lake trout, there appeared a rent fringed with 
ragged meshes, a hole through which two men could have 
passed side by side. 

“Sturgeon!” The word passed from one to another of the 
boat’s crew of four. 

The net continued to come creeping in over the bow, a long 
section of it torn and shredded. ‘“‘He’s ruined as much as 
two women can weave in a day,” the skipper of the Whitefish 
muttered resentfully. 

Then suddenly, in a snarled, tangled section of the gill net, 
with a mighty turmoil of sullen gray water, they lifted the 
trapped monster fish. Eight feet in length, two hundred 
pounds in weight, 
he dangled in the 
staunch linen meshes 
at the side of the 
Whitefish and 
threshed and fought 
mightily. 

Two long handled 
gaffs, reached down 
to hold him, were 
driven deep. With 
a short-bladed, keen 
edged knife the skip- 
per cut away enough 
of the tangle of 
ruined net to lay 
bare the belly of the 
long-snouted giant 
fish. Then with a 


long sweep of his 


a. 


re 
Bad Jad, 


; wamee 


arm he ran the knife, 
bedded to its haft, 
the length of the 
belly. A fisherman 
aiding him, he cut 
and pulled away the remaining meshes of the net and the gaffs 
were pulled free. 

The crew of the Whitefish stood watching while the mor- 
tally wounded sturgeon rolled awkwardly away. “That's 
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seventeen this month,” the skipper said wearily. ‘‘We’ll have 
no nets left when the season is finished.” 

The great stricken fish turned in its helpless struggle and 
from its rent body there rolled forth a huge mass of pale 
vellow roe. The fishermen turned again to their gill nets. 
Not yet was the manufacture of caviar known in those 





Descendants of the Beaver Island Indians, who speared for sturgeon, 
still follow the Lakes for a precarious livelihood in hand-built boats 


northern ports, nor was its value of today dreamed of. 

That same year of 1854, in a report prepared for the 
Smithsonian Institution, James Strang, king of the Beaver 
Island Mormon colony, said of the sturgeon: “While the 
shoal channels among the island are frozen the tribe of 
Indians residing on Garden Island depend much upon them 
for subsistence. ‘They are usually taken with spears in 
water from one to four fathoms deep. The quality of the 
flesh is very fine. Properly cooked it can scarcely be distin- 
guished from veal cutlet. They also make from them con- 
siderable quantities of lamp oil, quite superior to that fur- 
nished for the lighthouses. 

“The fishermen go out onto the ice at the fa- 
vorite resorts of the sturgeon and cut holes about 
one foot in diameter. By the side of the hole they 
put down a small quantity of hemlock or cedar 
brush, either of which is an antidote to frost. 

“On the brush the fisherman lies down with his 
head over the hole, covering himself entirely with 
his blanket so as to keep out all light except what 
reflects up from the water. He is provided with a 
spear of great strength, usually consisting of but 
one tine with three or four barbs on one side. The 
spear handle is thirty or forty feet long and of 
heavy wood so that it will penetrate the water with 
a slight effort. 

“The spear is not made fast to the handle but is 
lightly pressed into a mitre in the end of it, so that 
the first motion of the fish will take the spear out 
of the handle. But the spear is connected to the handle 
by a strong cord several fathoms in length. The reason 
for this is that the struggles of the fish would break a very 
strong spear handle if the spear was fastened. 


A good catch of whitefish. 


“It is supposed the fish congregate around the holes to 
breathe the fresh air. The fisherman watches their coming 
and seldom fails of taking one if within twenty or thirty 
feet. The sturgeon are never sought in the summer. They 
are of value simply as winter subsistence for the Indians.” 

Thus did the sturgeon, long-snouted giant of fishes, 
found only in the waters of the northern hemi- 
sphere, relic of an age that was millions of years 
old when the first trout or bass appeared on the 
earth, come into its first use on the Great Lakes. 
Beneath the pride of the white man, considered 
worthless and a vicious destroyer of nets, it was 
mortally wounded and released, or hauled ashore 
and left as food for the gulls and ravens whenever 
taken. 

Its one use in those early days, a use that was 
doubtless old before the coming of the white man, 
was to feed the Indian through the cold lean 
weeks of winter. Sturgeon flesh through the 
Moons of Cold, eggs of seabirds that nested on the 
beaches of the islands in spring—thus did the 
Ojibway turn the big lakes to his account. Later, 
when the white man had learned the excellence of 
sturgeon flesh, he, too, turned to the primitive 
weapon of the Indian for taking the g .1t fish. 

Captain Charles E. Belknap, a pioneer who came to Grand 
Rapids in the fifties, still recalls the spearing of the long- 
snouted fish at the rapids of the Grand River, largest stream 
of the state, where the sturgeon came in spring to spawn. 

The sturgeon fishermen went out, two men to a canoe, 
Captain Belknap relates, with pitch-pine jacks set on short 
staffs in the bow of each craft, and they used heavy two- 
tined spears. He remembers one record night when two of 
the men brought in seventy-two of the big fish. The sturgeon 
had a standard commercial value of twenty-five cents apiece, 





Though the sturgeon is practically gone, 
whitefish and lake trout are still prolific 


regardless of their size, and were sold chiefly to farmers as 
a change from salt meat. 

“To dress them,” Captain Belknap recalls, ‘“They were 
hung from the limb of a tree and skinned, the offal fed to 
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the hogs and the spawn to the poultry. The meat wanted 
for immediate use was parboiled to extract the oil, which 
was rather offensive, then fried with salt pork. If not 
wanted at once the fish was hung in the smokehouse over a 
fire of chips that drew out all the oil, and then put in salt 
for a day before the finish in the smokehouse. 

“The oil made good lamp oil and was often burned in the 
torches used in street parades. Sometimes men 
who had no tallow to grease their boots used 
sturgeon oil. I even knew one man who used it 
for hair oil.” 

Almost as late as 1900 sturgeon were still 
speared in the Grand and hung up for sale in the 
markets of the city, dressed out like young pigs. 
In the summer of 1927 a single sturgeon was 
confined in a rock-rimmed pool on the main street 
of Traverse City, a popular resorting place in the 
heart of northwestern Michigan’s outdoor play- 
ground. Crowds gathered daily about the pool 
to watch this hundred-pound fish. ‘Tourists from 
Maine and California and many other states came 
to see this survivor of an almost extinct race. 
This sturgeon was one of two or three that rep- 
resented the total catch of that region for the 
season of 1927. The taking of a sturgeon in 
those waters today affords subject matter for a story that is 
almost inevitably destined for the front pages of newspapers 


throughout the state. 

Thus passes the pageant of the long-snouted giants across 
the pages of the romantic history of the Great Lakes region. 
By 1880 the sturgeon had a market value and in that year 
the catch in Lake Michigan amounted to nearly 4,000,000 
pounds. From 1885 to 1922 the Lake Erie catch dropped 
from nearly 5,000,000 to 15,000 pounds. ‘Today it is even 


S 





though in diminishing numbers 


lower. The original range of this giant fish in North Amer- 
ica was extensive. The white sturgeon was found on the 
Pacific coast from Alaska to Monterey, the green sturgeon 
along the same shores from San Francisco northward. The 
common sturgeon ranged along the Atlantic coast from New 





Lifting a pound net for whitefish, still found in the Great Lakes, 


England to North Carolina, the short-nosed sturgeon also 
in the Atlantic from Florida to Cape Cod and rarely north 
of that point. The lake sturgeon abounded in the Mis- 
sissippi River, in the Great Lakes and in various Canadian 
waters to the north. It is with this member of the clan that 
this article is chiefly concerned. 

Over all this wide range the long-snouted giant was at 





A steam tug lifting gill nets in Lake Michigan, on what was at one 
time a good sturgeon ground 


one time an important commercial catch. The chief centers 
of sturgeon fishing, however, were the Delaware and Hud- 
son Rivers, Chesapeake Bay and the Potomac River, the 
waters of the two Carolinas, the Columbia River, Rainy 
Lake and the five vast inland seas known as the Great Lakes. 
Today sturgeon fishing is all but a forgotten industry because 
there are no longer enough sturgeon to make it worth while. 

“Depletion perilously close to the point of extinction has 
occurred throughout the entire range,” says J. H. Dunlop, 
of the United States Bureau of Fisheries. “The 
Columbia River,” he adds, “is probably the area 
now supporting the largest number of sturgeon. 
While the fish may not be actually extinct in any 
region where it was formerly abundant, the 
catches now are so small that the fishery is vir- 
tually negligible from an economic standpoint.” 

What is being done to protect the dwindling 
remnant of the long-snouts? A haphazard variety 
of local laws designed for their protection has 
been passed by some states but the effort along 
this line is far from concerted. 

California has a five-year closed season, con- 
tinued in the 1927. legislation. Delaware pro- 
vides a minimum length of five feet, prohibits 
taking sturgeon on Saturday afternoon and Sun- 
day, and regulates the gear which may be used. 
Maryland has a legal minimum size limit of 
twenty pounds. New York provides a minimum length of 
twenty inches on short-nosed sturgeon, or forty-two inches on 
other varieties, enforces closed seasons part of the year and 
regulates sturgeon gear. Minnesota has a perpetual closed 


season. New Jersey permits sturgeon fishing in the Dela- 
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ware River and Delaware Bay only with thirteen-inch mesh 
gill nets. Michigan prohibits taking sturgeon with nets in 
the Great Lakes, establishes a minimum weight of twenty 
pounds and bans the sale of this fish. 

North Carolina establishes a minimum length of five feet. 
Oregon has adopted this same regulation and prohibits the 
use of “Chinese” sturgeon lines. Ohio ordained a permanent 
closed season in 1920. Pennsylvania fixes the minimum 
length at four feet. South Carolina provides a closed season 
from October 1 until March 31, and requires a ten-inch 
mesh on all sturgeon nets. Washington provides closed sea- 
sons, a legal length of not less than four feet, and restricts 
gear. Wisconsin affords no open season. 

Concerning the legislative phase of sturgeon protection 
Dunlop says: ““The Bureau of Fisheries cannot make blanket 
recommendations for a species which ranges over almost the 
entire coast line of the country. Local conditions must be 
taken into consideration. However, it is obvious that fewer 
or no sturgeon must be taken if this fish is to be perpetuated 
by natural reproduction. This leads to the conclusion that 
a closed season for a period of years is necessary wherever 
there is a sufficient brood stock of sturgeon to permit natural 
breeding. The states of Wisconsin, Minnesota and Ohio, 
which allow no sturgeon to be taken, apparently have adopted 
the most enlightened viewpoint of the matter.” 

Such is the history of the long-snouts. Abundant and 
depised three quarters of a century ago. Today little more 
than a memory, and the most valuable catch of the fresh 
water seas. Doomed tomorrow, apparently, to total extermi- 
nation unless man, who destroyed them, steps in to save them 
by some method, not yet found satisfactory, of artificial breed- 
ing in the pens and ponds of a hatchery. 

Certain persistent obstacles have brought about these re- 
peated failures. To begin with it has proved difficult to find 
ripe eggs and milt at the same time. Too, the eggs of the 
sturgeon are of an extremely sticky nature and among the 
most difficult to handle of any encountered by fish culturists. 
And finally, when eggs have been obtained, properly fertil- 
ized, their tendency to adhere in gummy masses overcome by 
the use of muddy water in much the same fashion as swamp 
muck has been employed in handling the eggs of the pike- 
perch—when all these barriers have been hurdled, fungus 


has attacked the sturgeon spawn and reduced the results 
almost to zero. 

The first attempt at sturgeon propagation to be undertaken 
in this country was made by Seth Green at New Hamburg, 
New York, as early as 1875. This was followed in 1888 
by the first experiment in the hands of a representative of the 
United States government, at Delaware City, Delaware, in 
the course of sturgeon fishery investigation by Dr. John A. 
Ryder. Similar attempts were uncertaken at Fox Island in 
Lake Michigan in 1890, on rivers tributary to Lake Cham- 
plain in 1901, in Minnesota in 1911, and on other occasions. 

Fungus brought defeat to the Fox Island project. In the 
1901 experiments efforts to hold green sturgeon in inclosures 
for ripening proved futile as in every instance the eggs caked 
in a hard mass and their development was arrested. The 
Minnesota pens held sixteen sturgeon from spring until Octo- 
ber and not one of them showed signs of ripening or spawning. 

A light glows dimly on the horizon for the long-snouts, 
however. Russia, where the sturgeon likewise has grown 
rare of recent times, and where the caviar industry makes it 
imperative the fish shall be preserved, has had at least a little 
success. N. A. Borodin, in a United States Bureau of Fish- 
eries document, describes sturgeon propagation projects under- 
taken by the Russian fisheries administration just prior to the 
outbreak of the World War, in which highly encouraging 
results were obtained. 

Culture was undertaken with three species. Of one of 
these, the Acipenser Ruthenus of the Volga River, che figures 
for spawn hatched ran into the tens of thousands. With an- 
other, Acipenser Gueldenstadti of the Caspian Sea, even 
better luck was had, hundreds of thousands of eggs being 
hatched. Although most of the fry was planted soon after 
hatching, a considerable number of the latter species was 
reared successfully for several months, until they became 
awkwardly large. 

So sturgeon culture is not an impossibility after all, and 
perhaps Dr. Jan Metzelaar, eminent fish culturist in the 
employ of the Michigan Conservation Department, sounds 
the real keynote of the situation when he declares with un- 
hesitating confidence: “Although serious handicaps are in the 
way of artificial propagation of the sturgeon, these difficulties 
would soon be greatly diminished if this propagation were 


once seriously undertaken.” 








THE HERO DEAD 


ITH winter snows covering the fire-torn forest battlefronts following one of the most disastrous forest fire seasons 


in the history of the country, the United States Forest Service announces its fourteen hero dead—fire fighters killed 


in action on National Forests. 


They are Douglas C. Ingram, Portland, Oregon, assistant in range management in the Washington-Oregon district; Ernani 
St. Luise, firefighter, Chelan National Forest, Washington; J. F. Marten, fire-fighter, Chelan National Forest, Wash- 
ington; W. P. Makeiff, fire-fighter, Colville National Forest, Oregon; Fred E. Gibson, firefighter, Mt. Hood National 
Forest, Oregon; Franz Frank, fire-fighter, Ranier National Forest, Washington; Joe Aiken, firefighter, Pend Oreille Na- 
tional Forest, Idaho; Archie White, fire-fighter, Selway National Forest, Idaho; Lester Rudd, fire-fighter, Flathead National 
Forest, Montana; Tom Gorman, firefighter, Bitterroot National Forest, Montana; Norman K. Deem, forest guard, Santa 








Barbara National Forest, California; Richard Gell, fire-fighter, Trinity National Forest, California; Robert Keys and 
Richard Cornett, fire-fighters, Unaka National Forest, Virginia-Tennessee. 
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The club women of St. Paul planting elms on a barren 
plot near the Phalen lagoon 





An Excursion in Conservation 
St. Paul Women Organize to Aid Forests and Wild Life 


N the shores of a lake in the outskirts of St. Paul lives 
a German dairyman named John Henry Koch. He 
remembers well that in his boyhood in the Father- 
land the custom was, when cutting down a tree, to plant 
Because in America he has missed the 
far-sighted Old Country method, he was thrilled one after- 


another in its place. 


noon three years ago to see a 
group of women supervising the 
planting of evergreen seedlings 
on a plot near his home. Not- 
ing his interest, the women 
asked that he be a good neigh- 
bor to the trees, watching to see 
that no harm befell them. Koch 
promised, and he was as good 
as his word. When Dr. Henry 
Schmitz, head of the forestry 
school at the University of Min- 
nesota, and Professor E. G. 
Cheyney, faculty member, later 
went to the lakeside plantation 
to replace dead seedlings, they 
were confronted by a belligerent 
German dairyman who thought 
they were stealing trees and was 
ready to fight to stop it. 

While Minnesota has been 
debating the possibilities of for- 
estry, the club women of St. 
Paul have begun planting trees. 
By their own initiative and with 
help from many besides the lake- 


By ALFRED D. STEDMAN 


Elsewhere along its course, the lagoon is shaded 
by lovely willows 
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side dairy farmer, they have planned a reforestation project 
and are carrying it through. Their enterprise has developed 
into a notable community conservation effort. 

Sponsors are members of the Outdoor Life Club of the 
Fourth District, Minnesota Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
The organization numbers only about a dozen and is pur- 


posely kept small for effective 
work. It has the backing, how- 
ever, of the district and state 
federations. 

Thus far the Outdoor Life 
Club has planted 7,500 seed- 
lings, mostly white, Norway 
and jack pine, tamarack, spruce 
and cedar trees. This year 
more than 2,500 seedlings were 
set out under their direction. 
Along a winding lagoon link- 
ing several lakes adjacent to 
Lake Phalen in one of the out- 
lying city parks, an elm grove 
has been started as a memorial 
to past and present Minnesota 
club leaders. 
its course, the lagoon is shaded 
Some time 


Elsewhere along 


by lovely willows. 
in the future the elms, most 
stately of monuments, will 
beautify the now barren and un- 
attractive stretch of shore. A 
sharp northwest breeze whipped 


up from the lakes on the brisk 
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afternoon that the planting was done this year. Fluttering 
skirts and clouds of dust from each spade full of earth made 
conversation difficult. Nevertheless Mrs. C. N. Akers, presi- 
dent of the club, talked about forestry. 

Early in 1927, she related, the decision was made to at- 
tempt some practical conservation work and reforestation 
was selected as the best and most fundamental point of de- 
parture for such an undertaking. Realizing that they could 
not hope to plant large areas to trees, members voted that 
tracts should be chosen with the utmost care. By beautifying 
strategically located bits of landscape and by supplying gar- 
ments of trees for the worst scars in the parks’ outlying ter- 
rain, they believed that their project, even though small, 
would be of substantial public merit. 

The club immediately sought expert advice. 
ments were made with the county surveyor’s office to map 
the district surrounding Phalen Park. Members approached 
the Board of County Commissioners and ascertained that 
they could lease plots of publicly owned property for refores- 
tation purposes. ‘They consulted the Minnesota State Forest 
Service which co-operated with the county engineer in desig- 
nating sites where groves would be of greatest decorative and 


Arrange- 


experimental value. 

At Cloquet, in the cut-over region of Northern Minnesota, 
the State university maintains a forest experiment station 
where all kinds of native coniferous trees are grown in beds 
from seed. The club purchased four-year-old transplants 
there for ten dollars a thousand. Sizable elms were pur- 
chased from commercial nurseries. Thirteen and one-half 
acres of county property were leased and the club agreed to 
do a minimum of three acres of planting annually. 

The county engineer prepared the grounds for planting 
and is now engaged in surveying additional sites. The club’s 
leases run one hundred years and are valid contracts between 
the organization and the county, drawn in such a way as to 
assure ultimate public benefit from present and future fores- 
try undertakings. When everything was in readiness to begin 
planting, forestry students from the University of Minnesota 
volunteered to help. The first trees set out are now nearly 
knee high, green and thrifty. 

Interest in trees is the beginning of conservation. With 
forestry successfully begun, the club women set about expand- 
ing the scope of their undertaking. The second step was an 
experiment in bird conservation. In this they borrowed from 
forestry the maxim that environment is the controlling factor 
in nature. Just as they had made certain that trees were 
planted in suitable soil, the women planned to sustain bird 
life first of all by assuring proper natural conditions. 

They obtained a list of trees and shrubs which produce 
berries or seeds serving as food for birds and which are 
adaptable to Minnescta’s climate. Co-operating with mu- 
nicipal authorities, members selected likely spots for bird 
sanctuaries in city parks. Suitable cover was allowed to grow 
in these places and more than 3,000 berry-bearing trees and 


shrubs were introduced. 

The park lagoon winds past the memorial elm grove and 
before reaching Phalen Lake it tarries, expanding into a 
sparkling orb called Round Lake. Within a stone’s throw 


of pavements, picnic tables and ice cream stands, this body 
of water has been designated as a refuge for aquatic wild 
fowl. It is another municipal conservation enterprise the 
club women have supported. 

Being interested in the propagation of birds and trees, the 
Outdoor Life Club naturally has devoted special attention 
also to flowers. Minnesota woods and lowlands are rich 
in wild flowers, but since motor travel has taken people into 
the country in ever-growing multitudes, decline in some 
species has caused alarm. The State has made tentative ges- 
tures in the direction of conservation laws, notably to pro- 
tect the moccasin, or lady slipper, the State flower. Investi- 
gating the general subject, the club women have proceeded 
far enough to learn that there are many gaps in their informa- 
tion about wild flower conservation. 

As the club has expanded the sphere of its efforts, it has 
endeavored to divide the work systematically among members. 
The practice is to assign a particular phase of conservation 
to each member. In this manner it is hoped that the club 
may develop its own experts in different fields. 

Another problem now being given particular attention is 
pollution of the Mississippi River by sewage from St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. Conditions on the stream have virtually 
exterminated fish life near the Twin Cities and the situation 
is considered to constitute a public nuisance. The club, along 
with other conservation organizations, is supporting State 
legislation authorizing St. Paul and Minneapolis to build a 
modern sewage disposal system which will restore the river 
to natural cleanliness. 

The club women declare they have only begun their ex- 
cursion into conservation. ‘They urge that the merit of their 
enterprise is not to be measured by the few plots of trees 
planted in a state which has millions of acres requiring re- 
forestation, nor by their other tangible work, even though 
praiseworthy and effective in itself. 

Their undertakings are important in a larger sense as an 
organized and intelligent attempt to direct public attention 
to the wastage of natural resources. Thus far they have 
pioneered in tree planting in a state which, unlike Michigan, 
New York, or Pennsylvania, has no extensive tree planting 
program. By their support they have enabled city and county 
authorities to accomplish more for improvement of the city’s 
surroundings and its parks than otherwise would have been 
possible. The budding idea of the municipal forest has been 
fostered, and that, too, is a civic accomplishment. But 
greater still the women hope within their sphere of influence 
to promulgate the conviction that the woods, waters and 
creatures inhabiting them are a heritage to be protected. 

They have set an example which deserves scrutiny of other 
women’s organizations. The General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs through its headquarters at Washington gives 
support to forestry and other conservation undertakings. 
Each state federation has a chairman of conservation activi- 
ties. Interest in practical efforts of this sort is latent. The 
machinery to give it practical application already exists. In 
a brief time, with careful planning and enthusiastic work, 
the club women of St. Paul have shown what can be done. 
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HY should a tree 

be pruned? ‘The 

answer depends 
upon the point of view of 
the owner, the age of the 
tree and its major purpose. 
With mature shade trees 
the chief object is to re- 
move dead or_ injured 
limbs, or those which inter- 
fere with one another. Oc- 
casionally pruning is neces- 
sary to permit the passage 
of wires, or to cut limbs 
which endanger traffic. -Al- 
ways, however, the pruning 


should preserve the natural 


The Why and When of Tree Pruning 


By G. H. CoLtIncwoop 








“THE WHY AND WHEN OF TREE PRUN- 
ING” follows logically the two previous articles 
on forest insects and tree diseases, and is a natural 
stepping stone toward next month’s article on tree 
surgery. The other articles to follow are: 


First Aids in Tree Surgery 

Shade Trees, Their Kinds and Care 
Trees for the Roadside 

The Making of a Town Forest 
Memorial Trees and Groves 


This is the seventh of a series which began in the 
May, 1929, number. A list of the articles already 
published will be supplied upon request.—Editor. 








form of the tree. By removing the dead and diseased wood pruning. Frequently, a 


the opportunities for decay are reduced, and increased vigor 


frequently follows. 


Newly planted broadleaf trees are pruned heavily to ad- 


just the top growth to the roots. Annual pruning is not self entrusted’ with the 


are trimmed, off it is well 
to bear in mind that the 
tree depends upon the green 
leaves and needles for its 
growth. Any heavy cut- 
ting of the leaf surface 
reduces the amount of 
wood material which the 
tree can produce. A good 
rule is never to trim the 
branches from more 
than half the height of the 
tree. 

The landscape gardener 
or the forester for an 
estate may also be called 
upon to develop vistas by 


single branch will obscure a 
marvelous viewi across a meadow or a valley. A few 


limbs removed will disclose a picture and make an other- 


wise commonplace path interesting. One who finds him- 
responsibility for opening up 


necessary, but they need to be trimmed and pruned a little vistas soon feels the exhilaration that comes with actual 


from time to time as they grow older. Ornamental conifer- creation. He almost believes he is responsible for the views 


ous evergreens may be tip-pruned to thicken the foliage. he has helped to reveal. 


Ordinarily these cone-bearing evergreens do not need to be 


But if pruning is worthwhile and desirable, when should 


pruned when they are planted, because after they have passed it be done? ‘There are those who say whenever the saw 


the first transplant 
stage the nurseries 
carefully wrap the 
roots with burlap 
before shipping 
them. 

Forest _ planta- 
tions of evergreens, 
such as white pine, 
may be _ pruned 
after the trees 
reach a height of 
fourteen to twenty 
feet to encourage 
the production of 
clear lumber. The 
removal of the 
lower limbs also 
makes the planta- 
tion more attrac- 
tive and more ac- 
cessible. Whenever 


the lower limbs 





Left—A rough stub made with an ax. 
decay has set in. 
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The growing tissue has died and 
Right-—-A satisfactory, smooth sawcut made close to 
the parent stem, which, properly treated, should heal over without infection. 


is sharp, while 
others prefer the 
months of late 
summer, fall and 
early winter. 
There is much to 
be said for fall 
and winter when 
the leaves are gone 
and the trees are 
resting. Surely it 
is easier to work 
in the trees at this 
time and usually 
there is less pres- 
sure of other work. 
Maples, however, 
should never be 
pruned after the 
first of January, 
for from then un- 
til the new leaves 
appear the sap runs 
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freely and drips from the tree. This bleeding is never fatal, 
but it is unsightly and unnecessary if the work is well 
planned. 

A sharp knife is essential for pruning small trees and 
Pruning shears are usually 


should always be within reach. 
they bruise the 


because too frequently 


less desirable 
bark. Most of the injury 
can be avoided if the sharp- 
edged moveable shear is 
held next to the tree stem. 
A variety of pruning saws 
is available and all may 
be desirable if many trees 
are to be pruned. A thirty 
or thirty-six inch, one-man 
cross-cut saw is useful for 
removing large limbs, and 
a twenty-inch, curved prun- 
ing saw and a straight one 
of about the same length, 
with a pistol grip, should 
be available for branches 
and small limbs. Two- 
edged pruning saws should 
not be used because the 
extra edge frequently dam- 
ages nearby limbs. A large 
pruning job warrants the 
purchase of a five or six 
foot, two-man, cross-cut 
saw, and for pruning forest 
plantations a pole saw is 
recommended. To keep the 
tools sharp and in repair 
saw files and similar equip- 
ment should be available. 
Pole pruners and. twenty- 
six-inch, two-hand pruners 
are also desirable. When- 
ever work is being done 
near electric wires, the men 
should be protected with 
properly insulated pruners 
and equipped with heavy 
rubber gloves. 

A light ladder, twelve to 
eighteen feet long, will help 
with main trunk work and 
will get the men into the 
crowns, but after that 
they usually prefer to climb among the limbs. 
climbers should never be allowed in shade trees. The 


dig holes in the bark f 


Spur 


and open the way for 


spurs 
wood-destroying fungi. As a matter of fact, men who 
work in trees should wear soft-soled shoes with no 


protruding nails. ‘This is especially true when they are 
in thin-barked trees like birch, beech and maple. A light 
ax may be helpful as an emergency tool, but should 





Evidence of the marvelous vitality of some trees. 

European sycamore trees so severely pruned that they ap- 

pear to be ruined. Below—The same trees after a few 
years’ growth. Few trees would stand such mutilation 





always be used. with discretion. One prime essential 
of pruning is to leave a smooth, easily healed surface, 
such as is left by a sharp saw. 

The man who works in high shade trees faces many diffi- 
He must be willing to take 
Accordingly, he should be 
equipped with a safety belt, 
similar to those used by 
linemen, but made of wide 


cult and dangerous situations. 
chances but not unnecessarily. 


canvas webbing rather than 
leather. The belt should 
have numerous hooks, upon 
<—— which he can carry saws, a 
small can of tree paint or 
shellac with a brush, and 
any other necessary tools. 
He should also have 150 
feet of one-half-inch rope. 
The rope serves a number 
of purposes, chief among 
them to form a swing in 
which he can safely sit 
while at work among the 
limbs. A double bowline, 
or knot with three loops, 
gives one loop around his 
and one for each 


Above— 


waist, 
thigh with the knot in 
front. This rope seat is 


more comfortable if cov- 
ered with pieces of garden 
hose. 

An experienced trimmer 
becomes remarkably clever 
in the use of this swing. 
A slip knot permits him to 
lower himself through the 
tree as he works, and the 
free length of rope serves 
as an elevator with which 
to pull up extra tools. Usu- 
ally he starts at the top of 
the tree and works down, 
because this makes it easier 
to shape the tree. Further- 
more, he is able to remove 
any limbs that may catch 
on the lower branches. By 
the time he reaches the 

ground he has done a clean 
job. A point for all tree trimmers to bear in mind is to 
make all cuts so as to avoid leaving a stub. To do this 
may necessitate leaving a larger scar, but by getting close 
to the parent stem early healing is assured. A stub is like 
a blind alley. The sap cannot circulate through it and the 
living tissue soon dies. Frequently deep pockets of heart 
rot follow. Too often limbs are broken off by storms and 
the resulting stubs are as much of a menace as those which 
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man may leave. The owner will perform a real service for 
his trees by taking off these stubs. 

Small branches should be removed with two cuts. First, 
make an undercut until the saw binds, then cut down with 
the saw directly above the undercut and proceed until the 
two cuts meet, or until the limb breaks off. All cuts should 
be cleaned and smoothed so that no splinters or tears remain 
in the bark. Very thick bark may be beveled off but usually 
it is better to leave it entirely alone except to pare off any 
uneveness. 

Large limbs usually have to be removed with at least 
three separate cuts to prevent the edge from splintering and 
to keep the bark from tearing. First, remove the bulk of 
the limb twelve to eighteen inches beyond the final cut in 
a manner similar to that described for small limbs. Usually, 
it is easier to make an undercut until the saw pinches and 
then proceed with a cut from above, a few inches ahead of 
the undercut. The weight of the branch will break it off 
but the undercut will prevent the bark from tearing down. 
Next, take off this unsightly stub, which can be done easily 
now that the heavy limb is gone. The cut should be flush 
with the 
trunk even 
though the 
scar will be 
fairly large. 
First, make 
a shallow un- 
dercut and 
then saw 
from the top 
down very 
close to the 
parent stem. 

When 
there is no 
danger of 
anyone being 
hurt, tire 
limbs may be 
allowed to 
fall, but 
when_ the 
trees are on 
city streets 
or near 
buildings 
swing a rope 
over one of 
the higher 
limbs, tie it 
to the branch 
to be removed 


Boards from a white pine tree twice 

pruned at intervals of fifteen years. 

The upper end has not been pruned. 

The second pruning was too long de- 

layed, and the knots have reduced the 
values of the boards 


and lower it 
carefully af- 
ter it has 
been severed. 

Pruning is 


~ 


i: ‘ ’ ently 
Pee te anil 





Early pruning ina plantation of white pine lays the founda- 
tion for one log of clear lumber in each tree 


like an operation and requires care to prevent infection by 
wood-destroying fungi. Accordingly, all cuts two inches in 
diameter, or larger, should be disinfected and painted. This 
rule does not hold for pines and spruces, which nature has 
provided with resin, but it should apply to all of the broad- 
leaf trees. Many careful workers brush the fresh cuts with 
a strong disinfectant made with four or five tablets of bichlor- 
ide of mercury dissolved in a pint of denatured alcohol. 
They consider alcohol better than water because of its strong 
affinity for water which permits it to sink into wood that is 
fairly well filled with sap. After applying the disinfectant 
the wound may be coated with shellac. This is temporary 
and within a.day or so follow with a more permanent wound 
dressing. Where prepared wound dressings are not avail- 
able, a good quality of roofing asphalt is recommended. This 
injures the growing tissue less than most other materials 
and encourages growth of the cambium by keeping the mois- 
ture near the surface of the wound. A good white lead 
paint or coal tar can be used but each requires care to avoid 
touching the growing tissues immediately under the bark. 
These tissues are easily killed and complete healing is post- 
poned several years. 

As the trimmer proceeds down through the tree, he should 
remove all the dead or dying branches, take off any long, 
straggling limbs that mar the natural shape of the tree, and 
remove the less desirable of any branches or limbs that are 
rubbing against one another. Under forest conditions these 
rubbing limbs may develop grotesque examples of natural 
grafting, but they are not desirable on street or lawn trees. 
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Finally, any serious competition of the leader should be re- 
moved. This last is particularly true in the case of young 
trees as they are being developed. Street trees should be 
»sruned up from the ground as they attain their size that 
there may be at least ten or twelve feet of clear trunk free 
from branches. 

Special cases, such as adjusting the trees to overhead wires, 
are always coming before 
the tree pruner. Electric 
wires should never be 
allowed to touch the 
limbs, and every precau- 
tion should be taken to 
protect the men. Even 
heavily insulated wires 
may be worn in spots 
and the electric current 
can kill the tree. When 
the wires are directly 
over the tree, a valley 
may be cut into the 
crown through which 
they may pass without 
coming in contact with 
any of the limbs. Occa- 
sionally, the top of the 
tree has to be cut off, 
but this leaves it like a 
dehorned animal and 
should be avoided when- 
ever possible. 

When the wires are 
at one side of the trees 
clearance may be se- 
cured by cutting a few 
branches, but to preserve 
the symmetry some trim- 
ming on the opposite 
side may also have to be 


Least difficult is the 
task when the wires come more or less under the crown. 
Then it is necessary to take off only a few branches to 
assure clearance and preserve the symmetry. Always in 
this type of pruning one needs to bear in mind that branches 
sag after a heavy rain or snowstorm. 

More and more evidence is being assembled which proves 
the value of pruning white pine plantations. For a number 
of years foresters believed that trees planted close together 
would so crowd one another that natural pruning would 
result. This has proved true under some conditions, but 
usually the dead limbs hang on year after year, and black 
knots develop which becomes apparent when the log is 
sawed into lumber. Clear white pine offers values high 
enough to warrant the cost of pruning. Comparatively little 
labor is necessary if the work is confined to those which 
promise to develop at maturity into desirable timber trees. 
While the work is less intricate than the pruning of shade 





d By removing a few large branches or occasionally by cutting a 
ne. : = 
ing tree there may be revealed a vista of surprising beauty. 


trees the same basic rules hold. The principle of these is 
that all dead wood should be taken out with cuts which are 
so close to the parent stem that no stubs are left. Pruning 
for improved lumber should be begun when the trees are 
still only three or four inches in diameter and while the 
small limbs are less than an inch in diameter. Two or 
three pruning operations will free the length of a twelve or 
sixteen foot log. Usually 
this is all that is prac- 
ticable. 

The cutting of vistas 
need not be confined to 
the owner of large es- 
tates. Frequently the re- 
moval of a few branches 
in a street tree or on a 
city lot will give a beau- 
tiful view that has been 
scarcely anticipated. But 
on the country place or 
the large estate one may 
revel in the joy of open- 
ing these views. The 
opportunities are espe- 
cially good along walks 
and trails in parks, 
where the removal of an 
inconspicuous tree or a 
few dead branches re- 
veals or frames a scene 
of rare beauty. Cer- 
tainly the contrast from 
the old obscured view is 
almost like a revelation. 

Pruning has long been 
an art recognized by 
foresters and landscape 
men as well as by horti- 
culturists. While the 
basic principles used by 
all are the same, the 
point of view and ultimate purposes differ. This article is 
designed for the one who would improve his shade trees, 
and for the owner of a forest plantation who would develop 
it for timber as well as beauty. Reference: to pruning are 
found in numerous Government and _ state publications. 
Few books treat the subject more comprehensively than 
“Tree Pruning,” by A. Des Cars. William Solotaroff, in 
“Shade Trees in Towns and Cities,” has a chapter on shade- 
tree pruning, as does J. J. Levison in “Studies of Trees.” A 
more recent book by J. M. Bennett, “Roadside Develop- 
ment,” has additional practical suggestions. “Pruning for 
Profit,” by A. C. Cline and E. D. Fletcher, gives the con- 
clusions of a careful study of the results of pruning white 
pine plantations in New England. ‘Forestry for Profit,” 
by Theophilus Tunis, discusses the pruning of forest planta- 
tions of broadleaf trees as well as pine. Although the con- 
clusions are largely theoretical the author suggests interest- 
ing possibilities for silvicultural practices. 
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Forestry in the Seventy-First Congress 


OMETIME before noon of December 2 the present 
S special session of Congress must adjourn to permit the 
71st Congress to convene in regular session. The crea- 
tion of the Federal Farm Board has quieted the national 
clamor for farm relief, but as this goes to press no decision 
has been reached regarding the tariff. When the regular 
session opens, forestry, together with conservation, promises 
to take an important place in the discussions of both Houses. 
The creation by President Hoover of a Public Land Com- 
mission, with James R. Garfield as Chairman, assures public 
interest in this national problem. Added to this are per- 
sistent rumors that serious consideration will be given to 
Senator King’s bill (S. 1594) proposing to transfer the ac- 
tivities and responsibilities of the Forest Service from the 
Department of Agriculture to the Department of the In- 
terior. Regardless of the report which Mr. Garfield’s com- 
mittee may prepare, or the disturbances that might follow 
the passage of Senator King’s bill, the matter of first impor- 
tance in the legislative program centers in the appropriation 
bills. 

Of foremost interest are the appropriations for the De- 
partment of Agriculture, for. upon them depend the growing 
programs of the Forest Service and the Biological Survey. 
For months several national organizations have tried to focus 
public attention upon the need for larger appropriations with 
which to protect the National Forests from fire. With dam- 
ages on the National Forests exceeding $3,000,000 the fire 
season now closing has concentrated attention upon the 
situation. Members of the House Committee on Agricul- 
tural Appropriations, who have made personal inspections 
during the summer, are reported to have returned to Wash- 
ington convinced that pinch-penny methods must give way 
to a constructive program of fire prevention and control. 
Appropriations for building permanent improvements on the 
national forests and for employing special assistance with 
which to extinguish fires should be made. These will ap- 
proximate $4,000,000 a year for the next several years. 

In order that the Federal Government may keep pace 
with the states and with private timberland owners con- 
servation organizations are recommending greater appropria- 
tions for cooperative forest protection. At present $1,400,- 
000 is available under the Clarke-McNary law for this 
work. Meanwhile the states and private owners are spend- 
ing more than $4,000,000. The law authorizes an appro- 
priation of $2,500,000 and not less than $2,000,000 has 
been urged for 1931. 

The forestry research program, as outlined in the Mc- 
Nary-McSweeney law, is far behind the appropriation sched- 
ule set for it when the bill was passed in 1928. Not less 
than $500,000 is being proposed as an addition to the present 
appropriations to place forestry research in a position to 
yield timely information. Several important projects in- 
cluding a nationwide timber survey await the appropriation 
of adequate funds. 

Further behind than any other phase of the forestry pro- 


gram is the acquisition of forest lands in the eastern states. 
The McNary-Woodruff law authorized $3,000,000 for the 
present year but only $2,000,000 was appropriated by the 
last Congress. Another $3,000,000 is authorized for the 
next fiscal year. Reports of a recent meeting of the National 
Forest Reservation Commission indicate that all of this 
year’s appropriation has been allotted. The forest purchase 
program, which was approved by Congress when it passed 
the McNary-Woodruff law, is moderate. It is claimed that 
nothing short of the authorized $3,000,000 for 1931 should 
be appropriated. The appropriation for this year will com- 
plete the program as outlined in this law. To give definite 
and adequate support to the federal acquisition program a 
new bill will probably be formulated and submitted to 
Congress. 

The current appropriation of $210,000 for planting trees 
on National Forests is held to be inadequate and the next 
Congress will be urged to double this amount. 

These requests have been presented to President Hoover 
and to Colonel J. C. Roop, Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget. To grant them would increase present appropria- 
tions by about six million dollars. They will be urged again 
before the appropriation committees of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate. After the committee hearings are 
announced friends of forestry and interested organizations 
will be requested to present their desires to their senators and 
representatives in Congress. 

Making definite larger appropriations with which to pro- 
tect the National Forests is the Englebright bill. This has 
been introduced in the House by Representative Englebright 
(H. R. 3245) and in the Senate by Senator Cutting of New 
Mexico (S. 1139). It would supplement existing appro- 
priations by $+,500,000 and authorize comparable future ex- 
penditures to assure protection of the National Forests. 

In contrast to Senator King’s bills (S. 1593 and S. 1594), 
proposing to give the Public Domain to the states, and trans- 
fer the National Forests to the Department of the Interior, 
is Representative French’s bill to provide federal control of 
the Public Domain. To guard against unsatisfactory action 
while the bills are being discussed, Mr. French has intro- 
duced a resolution (H. R. Res. 126) giving the President 
power to withdraw all public lands from entry until the 
passage of an act defining a policy of administration of the 
Public Domain. 

This session of Congress is expected to add to the accumu- 
lating decisions and legislation which are clarifying the Nz- 
tional Park standards and rounding out the National Park 
system. Two bills introduced in the special session by Sen- 
ator Nye (S. 195 and S. 196) would correct minor diffi- 
culties of administration and repeal provisions in existing 
laws now obsolete or objectionable. Another bill (S. 4173) 
passed by the Senate in the 70th Congress, proposes to transfer 
certain military parks and monuments from the War De- 
partment to the Park Service. Although it bears the ap- 
proval of the Secretaries of War (Continued on page 79+) 
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White Flags of the Pinelands 


(Continued from page 744) 


minute care the position of those entrapping shafts of horn. 
It seems as though it would be easy to separate them, but 
vain would be the effort, for by no amount of concentration 
can the two be parted, short of using a saw. It is like a 
puzzle, whose key to solution has been lost. 

This pugnacity, therefore, does not lend itself toward 
making satisfactory pets of young bucks. They develop 
strangely treacherous modes of dealing with their keepers 
which have often led to near tragic results. Besides, they 
seem to possess a remarkable facility for stirring up trouble 
among the other inhabitants of the yard and about the house. 
The animals often allow nothing to grow in the garden, and 
even go so far as to indulge in carnivcrus tastes, snanping 
off the heads of young ducks and chickens. 

The strength of these graceful creatures is surprising. See- 
ing one of the animals in a park or zoo, one would hardly 
consider it muscular. But grasp its horns and pull it to and 
fro, and a graphic idea will be gained of the whipcord sinews 
which lie under the velvet covering of that slender neck. 

Surf bathing is not readily connected with deer but it is 
an indisputable fact that, when hard pressed, the animals 
unhesitatingly enter the sea and swim out beyond the break- 
ers, either paralleling the beach until safe from the dogs or 
remaining out until the turn of the tide, when they return 
to shore. Off one island of the Carolina coast, there is a 
very large sand bar, several acres in extent, and perhaps 
three-quarters of a mile or more to sea. Parties of hunters 
have on several occasions seen deer boldly plunge into the 
surf and swim out to this barren stretch of sand to remain 
there until nightfall. 

In crossing the extensive salt marshes between these islands, 
or the mainland, the unfortunate animals are sometimes inex- 
tricably bogged in the soft mud. A friend of mine had, in 
his fine collection of antlers, a pair taken from a buck found 
in this condition. Stepping into a soft spot, the buck had 
sunk almost to his shoulders, which rendered him incapable 
Except for chance, which threw my friend 
It is at these 


of movement. 
that way, he would have perished miserably. 
times that the vultures muster courage to attack something 
which is yet possessed of life. 

A little known characteristic of these interesting animals 
was illustrated recently when a gentleman walked into the 
Charleston Museum and handed me a small paper packet. 

“I’ve seen a good many queer things in my time,” said he, 
“but this beats me.” 

Removing the paper, I held in my hand a round object, 
hard, smooth, and brownish in color, not quite the size of a 
baseball. Asking for particulars, I found that it had been 
taken from the stomach of a freshly killed deer, on a nearby 
sea island. Upon close examination it was found to be 
Some of the strands were short, 


composed entirely of hair. 
others were long, and all had been fashioned into this com- 


pact, and distinctly spherical object, not the least of its char- 
acteristics being its extreme hardness. 

Some slight research revealed the fact that these hairballs 
once bore the name of bezoar, this being a name applied to 
certain morbid secretions found in the intestines of a species 
of Persian wild goat. Some undigestible portion of food, 
together with bits of hair, and other foreign matter become 
agglutinated into these peculiar balls, which were regarded 
by the people of the East to possess the power of an anti- 
dote for poisons. So valuable were they that when found, 
the fortunate discoverer often disposed of his find for ten 
times its weight in gold. The early pharmacopoeia of East- 
ern apothecaries designated the supposed antidote as Lapis 
bezoar orientale. 

The derivation of the term seems to come from the Persian 
words, pazar, a goat, and zachar, poison. It is fairly com- 
monly found among goats, antelopes and other ruminants. 
Although usually having for a center some particle of foreign 
matter, around which the swallowed hair collects, the speci- 
men which I examined was composed solely of the latter 
material. Doubtless, some time is necessary for the object 
to gain size, as the amount of hair swallowed by the animal 
licking itself is rather small. It shows, however, what small 
things can amount to. 

The superstition of the ancient Orientals in regard to the 
magic properties of hairballs has its modern counterpart in 
some of the fanciful, though firmly believed, fallacies of the 
That these are many and varied, all 
Evil “sperrits,” 


low country negroes. 
who have talked to these gentry realize. 
“h’ants,” and “ghoses” flourish amazingly in the ricefields 
and pinelands, while the beliefs in connection with birds, 
animals and reptiles are sometimes really amusing. 

It is a cause for satisfaction that deer continue to prosper. 
A local taxidermist informed me that he had received for 
mounting in this season alone, one hundred and eighty-five 
heads. When one realizes the small percentage of hunters 
who have their trophies preserved, some idea may be formed 
of the numbers which are killed. Nevertheless, they con- 
tinue to flourish. ‘There is always the possibility, nay the 
probability, that, in favorable localities, a walk through the 
forest will result in the jumping of a tawny, antlered form, 
which bounds away with long-drawn breath into the dim 
obscurity of the protecting trunks. 

No animal has been more appropriately named than the 
white-tailed deer. The flashing signal of his hurried flight 
is extremely conspicuous when he jumps, and continues as a 
snowy patch as far as his speeding form is visible. We are 
glad that it is so, we are glad of their interesting company 
and graceful ways. So here’s a toast to the antlered wood- 
land dwellers,—long may they live and prosper, and may 
their white flags wave forever among the swamps and pine- 


lands. 
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Hunting up to Date 


“Gus,” said Bill, as he caught up with him on the way back to 
camp, “are all the rest of the boys out of the woods yet?” 

“Yes,” said Gus. 

“All six of them?” 

“Yes, all six of them.” 

“And they’re all safe?’ 

“Yep,” answered Gus, “they’re all safe.” 

“Then,” said Bill, his chest swelling up, “I’ve shot a deer.’-— 
Printers’ Ink. 


True Stories About Paul Bunyan 


“The winter of the blue snow,” declares Truthful Jack in the 
Upper Peninsula Development News, “I swung a canthook for 
Paul over in the Two- 

Heart country, and I put 
up at Paul’s Pivot Hotel. 

“Many’s the time I’ve 
gone to bed in a room fac- 
ing north on Lake Su- £ 
perior, and woke up next pee 





morning away back in the 

timber with the sun southeast and shining in my eyes. Then I 
knew that Chris Crosshaul, the walking boss, had brought in an- 
other gang during the night, and Paul had turned the hotel around 
so as to give them all a front room. 

“It’s no kid about the size of the pivot. The waiter girls were all 
on roller skates and they sure made time with the orders. But the 
dining room was so blamed big and so far away from the kitchen 
and Sourdougk. Sam, the cook, that more than once when I ordered 
lamb chops they were mutton chops by the time I got ’em.” 

And “Lucy” relates that during the winter of the deep snow 
Paul’s crew ran onto a forty that was shaped like a pyramid, and 
the peak was so high that it took some men a week to see to the top. 
Others could not see the top at all, and it took two men looking at 
once to get their eyesight to the top. This forty kept a crew work- 
ing all winter, and in the spring several of the men had one leg 
shorter than the other from working all winter on the side hill. 


Can’t Fool Him 


A tourist in Spain was shown what was described as a cork tree. 
“G’wan, corks grow on trees! Next you'll be trying to show me a 
bottle vine.” —Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Must Be “Great” Country 


“Especially interesting are the great herds of wild animals that 
roam through the park and that are increasing steadily under the 
protection afforded them by park authorities,” declares a news re- 
lease from the Department of the Interior. “The caribou with its 
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large antlers is very picturesque, and roams the great plateau at the 
base of Mount McKiniey in great herds. Mountain sheep also are 
found here in great numbers and moose and the great Alaska 
brown bear often may be encountered. The famous Alaskan grizzly 
is also in evidence. 

“The opportunities for enjoyment of unique conditions afforded 
a cheechako, as the people of Alaska call outsiders, are almost 
unbelievable.” 


Cold Weather Hint 


F. A. Williams, of London, England, writes a letter to a London 
newspaper contradicting Sir Arthur Keith’s recent assertion that 
fish do not think. The letter follows: 

“Some years ago we kept several large gold and silver fish in 
a glass tank which became frozen over. One day the frost formed 
delicate fernlike leaves of ice which shot down to the bottom of the 
tank and inclosed the fish in frozen cells. 

“They became so still and lifeless that we were alarmed. My 
father broke the ice and, lifting the fish out, poured a few drops of 
brandy down their throats, replacing them in the tank in a more 
lively condition. Next morning, which was milder, we were aston- 
ished to find them all in a row, motionless, pretending to be 


frozen in.” 


Perfectly Calm 


Robert Quillen thinks that size isn’t everything. “When a 200- 
pounder sits on an ant,” he says, “the ant seems the less annoyed.” 


Ain’t It Just Like the Government? 


The perspiring ranger had patiently been trying to explain to the 
sweet young thing that 
five needles in a bunch aN 
meant that it was this, 
three in a bunch this or 
that, and a single needle 


+ “el 
must be this. Just as he _ as = 
had explained it for the “ ——— aa. as - af 


ninth time the _ sweet 
young thing said, “This government red tape is an awful bother. 


I can’t see why you have so many kinds, when having only one 
would make it so much easier to remember.” 


” 





“Distance Lends 


Teacher: Rastus, what animal is most noted for its fur? 
Rastus: De skunk; de more fur you gits away from him de bet- 
ter it is fur you.—Louisiana Conservation News. 
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How Teachers May Use Current Articles in This Magazine 
to Supplement Nature and Science-Study Textbooks Will Be 
Outlined in This Column Each Month by Professor Persing 








HE suggestions for using the articles in this magazine will 

be given in a form that can be used directly by students and 

teachers in the upper elementary grades, the Junior High 

School and Senior High School. It is not our plan to displace text- 

books in any field of subject matter but merely to suggest supple- 

mentary reading and visual materials which will enrich the present 
course and relate it to the experiences of the pupils. 


Elementary School 


Child of the Forest by Margaret Whitcomb (see page 759 this 
issue). Here is the story of how a girl learned to grow Christ- 
mas trees. It shows what a girl can do for conservation. 

You might be able to do what this girl has done. 


Christmas Greens—‘Plants that 
Say Merry Christmas!” by 
Aletha Bonner (see page 754 





2. How can the laurel oak be identified ? 
3. What does the term “evergreen” oaks mean? 


Forest People by Farnsworth Crowder (see page 764 this issue). 
Here is a story of a district country school teacher with a 
dream. You will want to know the dream and how it came true. 


- How did Lloyd Shaw change the “red brick box” ? 

What were his qualificatons for this work? 

. How did he obtain land for a natural sanctuary? 

. How did he change the land? 

. What plants could one see in this sanctuary? 

6. What part did the school boys have in this project? 


mt wd = 


Conservation—*An Excursion in Conservation” by Alfred 
Stedman (see page 771 this 
issue). This report is an 





illustration of what a club 
can do for conservation of 


this issue). Probably you have 
often wondered where and 
how our Christmas greens 
grow. If you have questions 
about the Yuletide plants you 
should read this article. 


Imagine a Christmas without evergreen trees and 
Christmas greens. How difficult it is for us to find 
anything to take their place. What are the problems 
of conservation suggested by the Christmas green 
market? After you have observed the plants for 
sale you should read “Taming the Christmas Tree” 
by Ovid Butler, and “Keeping Christmas Green” 
by P. L. Ricker. Both of these articles are in 


the forests. 


1. What is notable about the 
work of the Outdoor Life Club 
of the Minnesota Federation 


of Women’s Clubs? 


1. How many species of holly 
are known? 





American Forests and Forest Life, December, 1928. 


2. How did _ they outline 








2. How is the English holly 
different from the American 
holly ? 

3. How is holly used? 

4. What use was made of mistletoe long ago? 

5. How did the old English custom of “kissing under the mistle- 
toe” originate? 

6. How does the plant obtain its nourishment? 

7. How was the Poinsettia introduced into the United States? 


Deer—‘White Flags of the Pinelands” by Alexander’ Sprunt (see 
page 741 this issue). In connection with your study of mammals 
you should be sure to read about the white-tailed deer. 


1. Why are deer abundant in South Carolina? 

2. What is meant by stalking? 

3. What information has the great naturalist Audubon given us 
about deer? 

4. How high can a deer jump? 

5. How does a deer show its age? 

6. What is the average weight of a deer? 


Junior High School 


Evergreen Oaks by William Alphonso Murrill (see page 756 this 
issue). Have you ever seen evergreen oaks? The pictures and 
the information in this article will help you to recognize them. 


1. What can be said in favor of the live oak? 


their work? 


Senior High School 

Conservation—“The Public Domain” by Burton L. French (see 

page 739, this issue). 

1. What are the incidents that have focused public attention 
upon the Public Domain? 

2. How large an area does it cover and where does most of it lie? 

3. What does Representative French consider the most important 
use of the Public Domain? 

4. Why would he maintain administration of these lands with 
the federal government rather than to turn them over to the states? 


Fish—“Long-Snouted Giants” by Ben East (see page 767 this issue). 
While studying conservation you will be interested in the history 
of the long-snouts. 

. What use did the Indians make of sturgeon? 

. How did the white man regard them in the early days? 

. How were the sturgeon caught in the early days? 

. How do people regard this fish today? 

. What is being done to protect the sturgeon? 

. What are the difficulties of sturgeon propagation? 


HRnHMmtkt WwW NH = 


Trees—‘The Why and When of Tree Pruning” by G. H. Colling- 
wood (see page 773). After reading the preceding articles of 
this series you will see how important pruning is to successful tree 
care. Check against your own experiences the various reasons 


given for pruning trees. 
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(Above) Many southeastern pine land 
owners have found that, with reasonable 
protection, their lands will restock nat- 
urally with rapidly growing  second- 
growth like this. Turpentining will yield 
early returns and ties, saw timber, poles, 
ar’ pulpwood later profits 

(Right) The owner of this Redwood Lumber 
Company Nursery in California has found 
that his cut-over lands will have a higher 
sale vaiue and eventually yield more 
profitable returns if he supplements the 
natural reforestation with planting with 
nursery raised seedlings 
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Commercial Forestry Is Tree-Growing That Pays 


—\OMMERCIAL forestry, the business of growing crops of timber on 
( / private land, is feasible when returns promise a profit. 

Like other business enterprises, it can be greatly promoted by 

sympathetic public support, or retarded by lack of it. 

No two forest properties are alike. Each is a problem in itself, 
to be worked according to its peculiar factors. It is certain that much private 
forest land will not grow timber profitably. 

Increasing numbers of land owners, however, are finding profit in timber 


as a crop. 


Indifferent owners may be missing an opportunity; as a matter of ordinary 
business prudence, they should get the facts. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers Association urges every owner to make 
a thorough analysis under competent professional direction of the timber grow- 
ing possibilities of his tracts and to base his program of land utilization or 
disposal on the facts thus developed. 

To aid in such studies the Association offers the facilities of its forestry de- 
partment in cooperation with the Regional Lumber Manufacturers Associations 


National Lumber Manufacturers Association 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Forestry Program of 
the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation Summarized 


1. Intensive campaign to encour- 
age every commercial forest owner 
to study caréfully the economic tim- 
ber-growing possibilities of his prop- 
erties. 

2. Encouragement to forest owners 
to study the economic advantages 
of selective logging and sustained 
yield methods and to apply them 
wherever practicable. 

3. Expert advice to individual 
forest-land owners and to regional 
lumber manufacturers’ associations 
to stimulate and direct forest eco- 
nomic studies of individual forest- 
land properties. 

4. Acceleration of cooperative ac- 
tivities under the Clarke-McNary 
and McSweeney-McNary Federal 
acts to eliminate methods of op- 
pressive taxation, to extend effec- 
tive protection against fires, to im- 
prove standards of wood utilization 
and to advance sound economic 
practice in forest conservation and 
replacement. 

5. Development of plans for sta- 
bilization of the lumber industry 
and the orderly control of produc- 
tion. 

6. Coordination of sales of Federal 
and State Forest timber with the 
activities of owners of adjacent pri- 
vate forest property. 

7. Larger appropriations for the 
protection of National Forests. 

8. Expansion of Federal State and, 
Municipal forest ownership. 

9. Permanent reproductive ad- 
ministration of the Indian Reserva- 
tion forests. 

10. Education of the public to a 
more intelligent utilization of lum- 
ber and other forest products, and 
encouragement of public and private 
research in the utilization of logging 
and sawmili by-products and di- 
versification of wood uses. 


(For copy of the full Pro- 
gram, write the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, 
Transportation Building, Wash- 
ington, Cc.) 











Gia itonterny Forestry Association 


President Appoints Land Com- 
mission 


President Hoover has announced that 
nineteen people, including James R. Garfield, 
former Secretary of the Interior, have ac- 
cepted offers by him to become members of 
his Commission on Conservation and Admin- 
istration of the Public Domain. Mr. Gar- 


field head_ the 


will 


Van Petten, Oregon; Wallace Townsend, 
Arkansas and H. O. Bursum, New Mexico. 





Idaho Approves Forest Service 
Grazing Policy 


Declaring that reservoirs in the State of 
Idaho costing more than $7,500,000 are en- 





the part of a committee headed by W. W. 
Deal, Master of the Idaho State Grange. 
Their report approves the grazing work of 
the United States Forest Service, and declares 
that a great acreage on the Public Domain 
has been so seriously overgrazed as to make 
it destitute of any plant life capable of sus- 
taining moisture. The prophecy is that these 
conditions may bring about a serious water 

shortage every sum- 


mer in the Boise Valley. 





Commission, which 
has before it the task 
of deciding the feasi- 
bility of turning sur- 
face rights of the Pub- 
lic Domain over to the 
public land states. 
The Secretary of 
the Interior, Ray Ly- 
and the 


His letter, in 

“T am very 
consideration 
on bring up the 
scenaeandeand that it would 
Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Arthur M. Hyde, 
will be ex-officio mem- 
bers of the Commis- 
sion, the full personnel 
of which follows: 


George Horace Lori- 


interested. 





than it has in the past. 


to be worked out on a century basis. 


Wilbur Makes Statement on National Forests 


Secretary of the Interior Ray Lyman Wilbur, in a letter to the editor of 
The Timberman, declared that it was his endeavor to bring up the question 
of the forests and the public lands in such a way that it would be given the 
fullest consideration and more attention and care than it has in the past. 


part, follows: 


, glad that you and your associates are giving such thoughtful 
I have been endeavoring to 
question of the forests and the public lands in such a way 
be given the fullest consideration and more attention and care 
I think you need not be concerned about turning 
over the National Forests to the states. Our whole forest policy will have 
The states will have to remodel their 
tax laws in regard to cutover lands, and the control of fires handled in a 
more effective manner and through better cooperation with all the forces 
I will welcome any suggestions from you and will see that what- 
ever is brought to my attention is turned over to the Commission which will 
make a study of the public land question.” 


to the whole forest question. 


American Legion 
Memorial 


The American Le- 
gion of Minnesota has 
advanced a plan for 
an International Forest 
Memorial along the 
Minnesota - Ontario 
boundary, in what is 
known as the great 
lakeland archipelago. 
As a tribute to the 
century of peace that 
has existed between 


the United States and 








mer, Editor of the 
Saturday Evening 
Post; James P. Goodrich, former governor of 
Indiana; Colonel William B. Greeley, former 
head of the United States Forest Service; 
Gardner Coles, of Des Moines, Iowa; Mary 
Roberts Rinehart, famous novelist, of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Huntley Spaulding, New 
Hampshire ; Elwood Mead, California; I. M. 
Brandjord, Montana; R. K. Tiffany, Wash- 
ington; Rudolph Koechler, Arizona; Charles 
J. Moynihan, Colorado; George W. Malone, 
Nevada; William Peterson, Utah; I. H. 
Nash, Idaho; Perry Jenkins, Wyoming; E. C. 


dangered by the silt which follows inadequate 
range control on the Public Domain, the Idaho 
State Grange has passed resolutions that all 
the Public Domain on the Boise River Water- 
shed be immediately included in the Na- 
tional Forest. The resolution was supple- 
mented by the recommendation that Congress 
appropriate funds with which to carry on re- 
search concerning the effect of timber cutting 
on stream flow. 

These recommendations were made after 
an exhaustive study and inspection trip on 
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Canada, and as a 
memorial to the service men of both coun- 
tries who served as comrades in the World 
War, the Legion would endorse the work of 
the Quetico-Superior Council of the Izaak 
Walton League of America in bringing 
about a treaty for a great International 
Forest and Park Wilderness. 

This region is four times larger than Yel- 
lowstone National Park and nearly half as 
large as the State of New York. It con- 
tains more than 3,000 connecting lakes, 
among them the famous Lakes of Verendrye, 
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THE LIBRARY OF PIONEERING AND 
WOODCRAFT by Ernest Thompson Seton 


“OU have a friend, who has shared 
the pleasures and the hardships of 
the trail with you—who has swap- 

ped yarns with you by a camp fire crac- 
kling in the stillness of the forest night. 
You have a red-blooded boy who is de- 
veloping a healthy, manly interest in the 
out-of-doors—whose companionship on 
your expeditions in forest and field is the 
joy of your life. 

Age doesn’t matter—your veteran 
sportsman friend and your up-and-coming 
youngster both count Ernest Thompson 
Seton their staunch friend—for he is to 
them and to every lover of the open spaces 
in the world, the beloved dean of woods- 
men. No one else has ever quite revealed 
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the romance, splendors and secrets of na- 
tureas he does in the Library of Pioneering 
and Woodcraft! 

The six handsome volumes, illustrated 
with more than 1,450 of the author’s own 
inimitable drawings, are beautifully 
bound in national blue cloth. Here are 
over 1,700 pages of the most interesting 
and exciting woodland lore ever written. 
Every phase of life in the open is included 
in these marvelous books—Hiking and 


Canoeing, Animals and Birds, Indian- 
craft, Woodcraft, Earth and Sky and 
Wild Animals. 

Indeed these books are a superb gift for 
the lover of the out-of-doors! They will 
thrill and fascinate him! He will marvel 
at their accurateness and completeness ! 

A matchless gift to last a lifetime—and 
you can present it to one or more without 
cutting into the gift budget. The low price 
is payable on the easiest of monthly terms. 


Read Them Free Before You Send a Penny! 


See these books 


yurself ! We will immediately ship them to you for free 


inspection. You can return them within five days at our expense or send only 
$1 as first payment and then $2 a month until the drastically low price of $11 


has been paid. 


There is no risk—no obligation. Mail the coupon NOW. If you desire we 
will ship books to any address you enclose, and with your Christmas card. 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Ine. 





Dept. S-13312 
Garden City, N. Y. 









NELSON Doustepay, INc., Dept. S-13312 
Garden City, New York. 


_ Gentlemen: Please send me the Library of Pioneer- 
ing and W oodcraft (6 volumes) , by Ernest Thompson 
Secon. I shall either return these books within 5 days 
or send you only $1 as first payment, then $2 a 
month till the full price of $11 is paid. 





NCU cacicesd atttiaestecdpais noe eeiaee A ee . 

O Mark X here if you want de luxe Edition in three- 
cuarter leather. Change terms to $1 in 5 days and 
$2 a month for seven months, a total of $15. 
You may enclose any address to which you want 

books sent direct. 
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OUTDOOR 
AMERICA 


THe OFFICIAL MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE OF THE 








Izaak Watton LEAGuE 


Brings Outdoor 
Joys Indoors :: 


OU can give no better gift to 

lovers of the great out-o’-doors 
than OUTDOOR AMERICA with its 
thrilling stories and helpful informa- 
tion on how to get the most pleasure 
out of outdoor sports. Features of in- 
terest to the entire family. Covers 
whole field of conservation and restora- 
tion. AND ONLY $3.00 A. YEAR! 


Write Today for FREE Sample 


Copy or use this 


COUPON 


Outdoor America 
549 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 





AM through with giving nick- 

nacks for Christmas gifts. I have 
made up my mind to give something 
worth while, and help the great cause 
and high ideals that the Izaak Wal- 
ton League of America represents. 
Kindly send OuTpoor AMERICA to 








Address 
Name 
Address 
Name 


Address ‘ 

Please send personal greeting card from me and 
mail December, 1929, issue so both will arrive 
on Christmas Day. 


Enclosed please find check for 
subscriptions at $3.00 each. 
This.includes my own subscription at $3.00. 


(Signed) Name 


Address 
AF-1 
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Lake of the Woods and Rainy Lake. At 
the convention of the American Legion, 
at Louisville, Kentucky, in October, the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted: 


WHEREAS, in northern Minnesota the Su- 
perior National Forest includes within its 
borders a unique network of inter-connect- 
ing lakes, and 

WHEREAS, this wooded lakeland stretches 
far across the unguarded border into the 
Province of Ontario where the Quetico Pro- 
vincial Park forms a counterpart to the Su- 
perior National Forest, and 

WHEREAS, there has been formulated for 
the preservation of this region a plan which 
has been endorsed by this country’s highest 
authorities on forest and wild life and 
which has also received the approval of the 
government departments in whose hands 
these matters lie, and 

WuerEAs, such plan contemplates, if pos- 
sible, joint action with the Dominion of 
Canada and the Province of Ontario to the 
end that as much as is feasible of the Rainy 
Lake watershed be set aside to be used first 
for the purposes of reforestation, and sec- 
ondly to provide for our peoples and our 
peoples’ children a vast area of rare beauty 
which by international agreement, shall re- 
main for all time undespoiled, and 

WHEREAS, we believe that such a common 
enterprise would form a fitting tribute to 
the century of peace that has existed be- 
tween ourselves and our great neighbor to 
the north, 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that the 
American Legion, in convention assembled 
at Louisville, Kentucky, September 30th, to 
October 3rd, 1929, endorses whole-heartedly 
this program; 

Be it further resolved, that it is the sen- 
timent of the American Legion that this 
great undertaking, being conceived in the 
spirit of international friendliness and good 
will, should accordingly be done in the name 
of peace and dedicated as a memorial to 
the service men of both countries who served 
as comrades in the Great War. 

Be it further resolved that the National 
Commander shall appoint a committee of 
three to confer with the service organiza- 
tions of the Province of Ontario and the 
Dominion of Canada and to report to the 
National Executive Committee at its mid- 
winter meeting the sentiment of the service 
men of Canada on this proposal; 

Be it further resolved that National Head- 
quarters shall inform the State Department 
at Washington of the American Legion’s 
endorsement of this program and of the 
active desire of the American Legion to 
assist in any way within its power to achieve 
for the United States and Canada on their 
international boundary this great peace me- 
morial dedicated to the men who served in 
war. 





Decision on Cumberland Falls 
Expected Soon 


Following an inspection of Cumberland 
Falls, Kentucky, late in October, the Federal 
Power Commission is expected to give its 
definite decision soon on the Cumberland Hy- 
droelectric Power Company’s application for 
permission to erect a power plant. 

Those making the inspection trip were 
Secretary of the Interior Wilbur; Secretary 
of War Good; Secretary of Agriculture 
Hyde; F. E. Bonner, executive secretary of 
the Federal Power Commission; Colonel M. 
C. Tyler and Major Newcomer, engineers of 
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the Federal Power Commission; Northcutt 
Ely, assistant to Secretary Wilbur; Horace 
M. Albright, director of the National Park 
Service; and Herbert Evison, secretary of 
the National Conference on State Parks. 


Association Officers for 1930 Are 
Nominated 


The Committee on Elections appointed to 
nominate officers of the Association for the 
calendar year 1930 has prepared the follow- 
ing slate which will be submitted to the 
membership by a letter ballot early in De- 
cember: 

President, George D. Pratt, New York; 
Treasurer, George O. Vass, District of Co- 
lumbia, Vice-Presidents, James B. Aswell, 
Louisiana; H. C. Baldridge, Idaho; Harry 
B. Black, Michigan; E. E. Brownell, Cali- 
fornia; Charles Livingston Bull, New Jersey; 
Mrs. Herbert Hoover, District of Columbia; 
George T. Houston, Mississippi; Clifton D. 
Howe, Canada; Alexander Legge, Illinois; 
Mrs. William Lockwood, New York; 
Charles L. McNary, Oregon; Arthur Mor- 
gan, Ohio; George S. Parks, Alaska; T. Gil- 
bert Pearson, New York; Joseph Hyde 
Pratt, North Carolina; Mrs. John F. Sippel, 
Maryland; J. D. Tennant, Washington; 
John J. Tigert, Florida; Henry Baldwin 
Ward, Illinois; Frederic C. Walcott, Con- 
necticut; Mrs. Francis E. Whitley, Iowa; 
Directors, W. R. Brown, New Hampshire; 
Augustus S. Houghton, New York; George 
Hewitt Meyers, District of Columbia; W. B. 
Greeley, New York. 

The personnel of the Committee on Elec- 
tions this year is George W. Sisson, Jr., 
Chairman; E. A. Sherman, of the United 
States Forest Service, and Samuel T. Dana, 
Dean of the Forestry Department of the 
University of Michigan. The Directors 
whose terms expire at the close of the pres- 
ent year are Robert P. Bass of New Hamp- 
shire; Augustus S. Houghton of New York, 
and George Hewitt Myers of the District of 
Columbia. In addition, the unexpired term 
of William M. Ritter is to be filled. 

Under the By-Laws of the Association, 
nominations other than those submitted by 
the Committee on Elections may be made by 
twenty-five or more members, provided these 
nominations are submitted to the Committee 
on Elections prior to November 1. No other 
nominations having been made, the ballot 
for 1930 will contain only the names pro- 
posed by the Committee on Elections. 





Walton League Enlarges Staff 


The Izaak Walton League of America has 
announced the appointment of Cal Johnson, 
well known sportsman, as Director of Public 
Information, and Ralph Cheyney as circula- 
tion manager of Outdoor America, the ofh- 
cial organ of the League. Both Mr. John- 
son and Mr. Cheyney have been active in 
outdoor life and have written much about 
fishing and hunting. 
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National Forest Purchase Program 
Approved 


Nearly 85,200 acres of land in the West 
and South were designated for purchase by 
the National Forest Reservation Commission 
November 2. The tracts approved for pur- 
chase are as follows: 

Alabama National Forest, Alabama, 3,483 
acres, at an average price of $5.93 an acre; 
Catahoula area, Louisiana, 33,916 acres, at 
an average price of $3.64 an acre; Cherokee 
National Forest, Tennessee, 408 acres, at $3 
an acre; Huron National Forest, Michigan, 
at $1.92 an acre; Keeweenah 


5,096 acres, 

area, Michigan, 3,422 acres, at $2.17 an 
acre; Mackinac area of Michigan, 17,626 
acres, at an average price of $1.50 an acre; 


Marquette area, Michigan, 75 acres, at an 
average price of $1.50 an acre; Moquah 
at $1.40 an 


Arkansas, 


area, Wisconsin, 13,236 acres, 
acre; Ouchita National 
980 acres, at an average price of $2.89 an 
acre; Ozark National Arkansas, 
2,912 acres, at an average price of $4.25 an 
acre; and the Superior National Forest, Min- 
at an average price of 


Forest, 


Forest, 


nesota, 4,041 acres, 
$1.60 an acre. 





Mt. Whitney Trail Nearing 
Completion 


A trail to the summit of Mt. Whitney, in 
California, 14,496 feet above sea level and 
highest mountain in the continental United 
been completed, ac- 
Con- 


States, has practically 
cording to the National Park Service. 
struction crews, driven out by winter snows, 
had reached a point less than 2,000 feet from 
the summit of the famous mountain. About 
a month’s work the will allow 
tourists to go by horseback to the summit. 
The trail was constructed during the past 
the National Park Service 
Forest Service. 


in spring 


two seasons by 
and the United States 





Sixteenth Game Conference 


The American Game Conference will hold 
its sixteenth annual convention in New York, 
December 2 and 3, according to the Ameri- 
can Game Protective Association, under 
whose auspices the conference will be held. 
The conference will be composed of official 
representatives of seventeen national and 
international organizations, state, provincial, 
federal and Dominion officials, game breed- 
ers, scientists and sportsmen. 

Among the problems and projects of wild 
life conservation to be discussed are forestry 
in its relation to game and fish; a national 
policy for wild life administration and de- 
progress of 
hunting 
private; 


velopment; the game survey; 
the Bureau of Biological Survey; 
and fishing grounds, and 
progress of game conservation in Canada; 
wildfowl foods and their distribution; coop- 
and the federal 


public 


eration between the states 
government winter re- 
quirements of migratory waterfowl; and or- 
ganization and development of state game 


in fisheries work; 


refuges. 
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Forest Tour of Maryland 


Forestry tours, arranged to acquaint more 
people with the methods and results of tree 
planting on waste land, were held in Mary- 
land during October and November under 
the auspices of the State Forestry Department 
and University of Maryland Extension Serv- 
ice. 

The first tour included Talbot, 
and Dorchester Counties and the second plan- 
tations in Calvert, Anne Arundel and Prince 
During November a tri- 


Caroline 


Georges Counties. 
country tour in Southern Maryland was held, 
with the wind-up at the oldest loblolly pine 
plantation in that section of the state. State 
Forest wardens and other officials have at- 
tended the tours, together with other persons 
interested in reforestation work 





Large Cruising Project 
James W. Sewall, consulting forester of 
Old Town, Maine, and the firm of Phillips 
of Port Arthur, 
large 


land surveyors, 
undertake a 
it has been 


and Benner, 
Ontario, will 
timber cruising enterprise, 


jointly 
an- 


nounced. 





Wisconsin Passes Forestry 
Legislation 

The Wisconsin State Legislature 
passed several laws which bear a very di- 
rect relation to the forestry development of 
that state. Of especial importance is the one- 
twentieth mill tax which will yield in the 
neighborhood of $300,000 a year for the 
Conservation Commission. The commission 
is also empowered to purchase timber strips 
along the highways to the extent of $5,000 
a year for the next two years. 

The limitation on acquisition of forest by 
the Federal Government has been 
from 500,000 to 1,000,000 acres; the 
crop law has been materially liberalized and 
the limit extended so that a million acres 
may be included under its provisions by 1931. 
Of especial importance is the transfer of the 


has 


raised 


forest 


annual tax of ten cents an acre on county 
The 
state will continue to collect a ten per cent 
severance tax from these forests. Under the 
provisions of the forest crop law, tax delin- 
lands the 


forests from the counties to the state. 


quent in Wisconsin revert to 


counties. 





Audubon Societies Meet 


The importance of protecting at all times 
valuable insect-eating birds and the need 
for a national and state program to preserve 
an adequate breeding stock of game birds 
and animals featured the twenty-fifth 
nual conference of the National Association 
of Audubon Societies, at New York, 
in October. 

Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, president of the 
societies, reported that fifty-one sanctuaries 
and wild-life reservations were now under 
the care of the societies. 
the great antelope sanctuary now being es- 
tablished in Nevada. 
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He also described 
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Get into this garment 


and double your outdoor fun 


—_ Hirsch-Weis Stag idea is taking the 
country. It’s the best combination of body 


protection and body freedom ever seen. Good 
looking, too! Cold stays out. Rain bounces off. Winds don’t 
penetrate. And yet—the body breathes naturally. Guaranteed 
waterproof. Warmer than a coat. Freedom of arm movement 
like a shirt. Eight roomy pockets—onelarge game pocket across 
back. Double sleeves. Full shoulder cape. Made of finest Oregon 
all-wool flannel. Builtfor a life of action in the great outdoors. 
If your dealer caa’t supply you—ORDER DIRECT. Price $12.50, 
postage paid, or send Pe illustrated catalog showing Stags in 
actual colors. Hirsch-Weis Manufacturing Co., Dept. F-5, 
Portland, Oregon. 





 S TAGS 
‘a5 os LORS 





co 
PLAIDS: Red and Black; Green and 
Black; Brownand Black. PLAIN : For- 
est Green; Hunter's Red; Navy Blue. 





Youll never know 


foot-fatigue = 


in a pair of Bergmann Springsoles 


“I have had excellent service and Wx | 
comfort from my Bergmann boots in 

the mountains of Idaho during all ) 
seasons and in all sorts of weather. \, 
I think I have covered 2000 miles in 
these shoes."—A. L. Cramer, 
Gibbonsville, Idaho. 


* * *£* * * *& &€ 


Bergmann Springsole boots pro- 
vide an armor-like protection combined with a 
natural springiness that carries the feet for ward 
tirelessly over the toughest trails. Tops are soit 
and pliable. Soles are one- 
piece with a heel which can- 
not catch or break off. Full 
grain bellows tongue. Army 
studs for easy lacing. Five 
models—$16.50 to $25.00. All 
sizes in 12 and 16 inch heights 
(14 inch on special pm 
Sold by leading sporting goods 
and shoe retailers, or direct 
from factory if no dealer near 
you. Theo Bergmann Shoe Mfg. 

Co., Portland, Ore. 


Write to Dept. F-1 for 
Springsole catalog and 
foot- measuring chart. 


The BERGMANN 
é fpringsok BOOT 


“The Most Powerful Shoe in America’ 
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For Christmas 


give remembrances that 
last throughout the year 
and renew your best wishes 
the first of every month 


& 4 


VERY YEAR hundreds of our members simplify their 

Christmas problem by giving a year’s subscription to the 
best outdoor magazine published —AMERICAN ForREsTS AND 
Forest Lire. It is an unusual and delightful gift for those 
friends who ‘have everything” and for whom it is difficult to 
select gifts. They will appreciate your thoughtfulness and 
thank you the first of every month dur- 
ing the entire year. Select this gift, 
which carries personality and distinc- 
tiveness. Use the form below. It will 
give you time to enjoy your Christmas. 
These subscriptions will start with the 
January number, but, in addition, this 
beautiful December number, which you 
are now reading, will be mailed so as to 
reach them Christmas morning. An en- 
graved Christmas Card signed with your 
name as donor will be sent each person. 
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Tue AMERICAN Forestry ASSOCIATION, 
1523 L Street Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. 


Please enroll the following as members of our Association and send them AMERICAN 
Forests AND Forest Lire for 1930. Membership dues (1930) $4.00 for each new member 
are enclosed. 


NAME ADDRESS 


It is understood that the Christmas Number and engraved Christ- 
mas Card will be mailed so as to reach them Christmas morning. 


FROM ; ‘ ea 
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West Virginia Commercial For- 
estry Conference 


A state-wide forestry conference will be 
held at Charleston, West Virginia, on De- 
cember 4 and 5 to discuss West Virginia's 
torestry problems, particularly forest man- 
agement in relation to the management of 
coal lands and closer utilization of timbers 
used in coal mining. It is being sponsored 
by the United States Chamber of Commerce 
and a committee of West Virginians headed 
by Colonel W. M. Wiley of Sharplee and 
Hon. John Raine of Rainelle. 

The committee has arranged a program 
similar to that of the Wisconsin Commercial 
Forestry Conference held in Milwaukee a 
year ago. Among those who have accepted 
invitations to present papers or lead dis- 
cussion are Governor William G. Conley of 
West Virginia, Dr. John Roscoe 
President of the West Virginia University, 
Mr. William Butterworth, President of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce and 
Major R. Y. Stuart of the United States 
Forest Service. State Forester Harold §. 
Newins with the Game, Fish and Forestry 


Turner, 


Commission at Charleston is arranging the 
details of the meeting. 


Distribute 68,500,000 Trees 


Last year under the Clarke-McNary Act 
68,565,291 forest trees were distributed by 
states and territories for farm planting, says 
the United States Forest Service. Under 
this act the states and territories cooperate 
with the federal government in growing and 
distributing forest nursery stock. In 1928 
thirty-four Hawaii and Porto Rico 
were cooperating with the federal govern- 
Plant- 
ing stock grown in state nurseries was dis- 


states, 
ment in the tree-distribution project. 


tributed by most of the states at cost. A 
few states distributed stock free to farmers 
for timber growing purposes. 

In the year the cooperating states dis- 
tributed 28,757,448 forest trees to farmers 
under the Clarke-McNary cooperation plan, 
18,330,141 were distributed for planting on 
private lands other than farms, and 21,477,- 
702 were provided for planting on state 
lands. 

Most of the planting stock furnished to 
farmers during the year was for the pur- 
pose of timber growing on farm woodlands, 
although several states distributed trees for 
the development of shelter belts and wind- 
breaks. In distribution to farmers, New 
York led with 9,840,000 trees, and Pennsyl- 
vania was second with 9,062,396. Other 
leading states were Ohio, 1,528,200; Massa- 
chusetts, 1,139,700; 862,500; and 
New Jersey, 783,000. 

Two states in addition to the thirty-four 
Virginia and Florida— 
were operating forest nurseries last year un- 
der agreements with the federal government, 
but their nurseries had not been in operation 
long enough to produce planting stock for 
distribution to farmers. 


Vermont, 


mentioned—West 
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“Fiala bags used 42° below 
zero. No fire; 2-man tent, in 
Newfoundland—all filled bags 
were thrown away.” 

FIALA PAT. SLEEPING BAGS 
Scientifically correct, warm, 
sanitary; can be washed, sunned 
» and dried. Best for outdoor 
sleeping, tour and camp. Write 
for prices and testimonials. 
FIALA MINIATURE Prism 
Binoculars, a new 8x24 glass; 
weighs only 10 oz. 
ae rang ene oy ‘ 
glass for Hunters, Sports an 
OE ae Bere $34 
Zeiss Wide 8x30 ‘‘Deltrentis’’ S66 
Prismiris Pocket Binocular— 
6X Genuine prism. 12 oz.------ 
Sportsman's Compass - - - - - -- - $3.50 
Mahogany Wall Barometer------ $5.00 
Hygrometer; for home, health- --_ $3.50 

Xmas presents for Sportsmen 


A. FIALA, 47 Warren St., N. Y. City 















Dan Beard Outdoor School 


| 
A sign-up for the Dan Beard School 
of the Outdoors means training and | 
character building that benefits a boy | 
for a lifetime. Learn to fly like Lind- 
bergh, ride like Paul Revere, use a bow 
like Robin Hood, swim like a South 
Sea Islander, know nature like Audu- 
bon and live like Robinson Crusoe. 


Indorsed by prominent 
Foresters, Scout Officials, and Educators 





Write for information 


Dept. B. Suffern, N. Y. 














BOB WHITE QUAIL (Partridges) 


Southern Native, Northern and Mexican 
varieties. My Free 1930 Folder explains 
varieties, how to plant them, letters 















from customers, prices, etc. De- 
livery December to late April. 
Largest producer in America. 
M. E. BOGLE 
Box 837, San Antonio, Texas 
That will attract Winter Birds 
Chickadee Hi-ball or Suet Cake, 
Me haa dasteed eae sate aae $1.00 
Nut, Grain, Seed Mixture, 5 Ibs. 1.10 
MNO own ta-cisnc’n ose cae creer 2.00 


PURITY BIRD STATION 
R. R. Box 51 Northbrook, II. 











ISCOTTISH © 
“TERRIERS 


Beautiful stock now 
ready for delivery. 
Priced Reasonably. 


LOGANBRAE KENNELS 


Rutland Vermont 

















U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
imported Arms, Ammunition & Parts 
ser -Luger- Merkel Bros. -Manalicher, - Webley - Scott, etc. 
Fall line American Arms & Ammunition 
"'s Restocked to Col. Whelen’s Revised Specifications 
Largest stock in America of fine new Rifles, Trap, Field Guns, 

Side Arms, Air Rifles & Pistols. * Telescopes mounted. * Expert 
Repairing.* Send 25c in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 


NEW YORK.N.Y. 


A. F.STOEGER. Inc 
509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 





Many See Michigan Exhibits 


More than 1,600,000 people attended the 
twenty-four fairs and exhibitions at which 
the Michigan State Department of Conserva- 
tion had exhibits, it 
These displays represented wild life, 


has been announced. 


for- 
estry, geology and the land economic sur- 
1928 but fifteen exhibits 


vey. In were 


shown. 





Wilbur Calls Meeting of Park 
Utility Operators 


In order that the millions of people visit- 
ing the National Parks during the 1930 sea- 
son find adequate accommodations 
awaiting them, and may receive the highest 


may 


type of personal service, Secretary of the 
Interior Ray Lyman Wilbur has called a 
conference of representatives of the oper- 
ators of the various public utilities to meet 
in Washington December 6 and 7. 

At this conference officers of the Depart- 
ment and of the National Park Service will 
discuss with the operators plans for better- 
ment of service to the public, extension and 
improvement of facilities, financing of new 
projects, and related subjects. Special stress 
will be laid upon the importance of the em- 
ployees of the public utilities rendering the 
most courteous service to visitors, in line 
with the type of service insisted upon from 
park rangers and other government 
ployees. There will be no fixed program 
for the conference, but instead a series of 


em- 


informal discussions. 





Game Animals to be Planted in 
Indiana State Park 


Deer, buffalo and elk, animals which once 
roamed the prairies in countless thousands, 
are to be reestablished on state owned land 
in Indiana, Richard Lieber, state conserva- 
tion director, has announced. The first plant- 
ing will be on Pokagon State Park, on the 
shores of Lake James, Steuben County, near 
the Michigan state line. 

This park, according to Mr. Lieber, is 
peculiarly adapted to keeping the animals be- 
cause of the timbered area, the splendid pas- 
tures on the great slopes, and the abundance 
of other natural foods. The first enclosures 
to be set aside for the animals will be in rour 
plots, three twenty-acre enclosures and one 
of sixty acres. Herd animals will be 
tained from the Federal Government. 


ob- 





Texas Association Meets 
meeting of the 


held at 


The fourteenth annual 
Texas 
Beaumont November 15, with industrial for- 


Forestry Association was 


estry featuring the program. Timberland 
owners, foresters and legislators discussed 
various factors pertaining to the growing of 
timber as a crop, to the end that forest in- 
dustries may be put on a permanent produc- 
tion basis. 
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XMAS FOR A FORESTER 
Send him a present he will always appreci- 
ate. The most notable forestry book of 1929. 
Order Now. We will send him your greet- 
ing or return money if he already has a 
copy. 


FORESTRY IN SWEDEN AND ADJACENT LANDS 
Geo. S. PERRY 
Penn State Forest School 

Book of 275 pages, 6” x 9”, cloth bound.  Iilus- 
trated and indexed for ready reference. 

Comprehensive treatise on Forestry in Northwest Eu- 
rope, where the science has recently made great progress. 

Full of pertinent lessons for America. 

Price $2.50 net, but copies ordered promptly will 
be prepaid direct from publisher 


E. M. PERRY, State Forestry School, Mont Alto, Pa. 

















The makers of 
[pana Tooth Paste 
believe in protect- 
ing and preserving 
forests as well as 
teeth and guns. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


BristoL-Myers Co. 


75 West Street New York 











| WEAR YOUR EMBLEM 


Our artistic membership emblem 
was designed by one of the largest 
emblem manufacturers in the world. 
It is octagon shaped with gold bev- 
eled edges. The tree is modeled in 
gold and covered with transparent 
green enamel. The A. F. A. is in- 
laid in dark green enamel. 


Only by purchasing in large 
quantities are we able to offer this 
pin at such a low price. 

Furnished with screw post for 
attaching to coat lapel or pin with 
safety lock attachment. When or- 
dering please state type desired. 


$2.00 each, postpaid 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


Washington, D. C. 
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So many letters of interest drop out of our mail 
bag each morning that the editors have decided 
to be generous with some of them. 
for the Forest Post Bag, learn what “they” 
think, and share our pleasure and profit. 
ment on this column is invited. 


So—watch 


Com- 











If the Christmas tree thief is one of your 
woodland problems, the following letter from 
Edmund G. Hildebrand, of Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania, may offer a solution: 


“Some time in October of last year I wrote 
you asking for information or advice on pro- 
tecting young conifers from deer in the win- 
ter months. I also mentioned Christmas 
tree thefts. I have found a remedy which will 
take care of both. I took a half barrel of 
brewery pitch, melted it and mixed with tur- 
pentine of sufficient quantity so that I had a 
sticky gum when cool. I then poured this 
gum over the tips of the branches and the 
top. The result was a very sticky tree. The 
deer do not seem to like anything quite so 
sticky and of course no one would like to 
have a sticky Christmas tree. The pitch 
lasts the whole winter and does not seem to 
harm the tree in the least.” 


Remitting her membership dues, Sarah H. 
Beardsley, of Pasadena, California, expresses 
her expectation to enroll as a Life Member 
during the coming year, saying: 


“At present I am a shut-in with home 
cares and not active in the outside world, 
therefore- depend on the press for keeping 
abreast with the times and I count AMERICAN 
FoRESTS AND Forest LiFe one of my choicest 
magazines. The August number was worth 
the year’s subscription price.” 


Charles T. Howard, of Rochester, N. Y., 
writes that he always looks forward to the 
coming of our magazine, and says: “If it 
fails to appear, I suffer a real disappoint- 
ment.” 





Commenting on the splendid work of the 
Association, and nominating six of his 
friends for membership, C. D. Todd, of 
Great Kills, New York, writes enthusiasti- 
cally: 

“T want to tell you that my wife and I 
spent a delightful week in Acadia National 
Park as the result of reading the article in 
the August (National Parks) number of 
AMERCAN FORESTS AND Forest LIFE. 


“We take an auto camping trip every year 
and have camped in what is to be Shenan- 
doah and Great Smoky National Parks. Also 
in the State Forest Parks of Pennsylvania 
and the Adirondacks in New York. 

“We were undecided this year until we 
read the article on Acadia National Park 
and then decided we would go to Mt. Desert 
Island, Maine. We found the public camp 
ground there, set up our tent and made trips 
to different parts of the island each day, 
principally in Acadia National Park. 

“We found the camp ground to be located 
in a fine forest of pine, spruce and birch 
with good water and sanitary arrangements. 
The camp is less than two miles from Bar 
Harbor and only one-half mile from the 
shore and the forest ranger in charge was 
very helpful and courteous.” 


The Association’s leadership and “increas- 
ingly zealous action” in the establishment of 
wilderness areas is earnestly bespoken by 
that well-known lover of the wilderness, E. 
M. Craik, Scout Executive of the Boy Scouts 
of America, at New Albany, Indiana: 


“America’s greatest heritage indeed is her 
still untouched bits of wilderness, but how 
few and small they are for the perpetuation 
of the stamina of this race whose hardihood 
is built upon close association with the wil- 
derness. Our rugged forefathers ‘con- 
quered’ the wilderness but any far-seeing 
person knows that the wilderness was their 
captor, that their very spirit and from it 
their ideals, which are ours also, were in- 
spired by this untouched handiwork of God. 

“T like to be practical as well as visionary, 
and show people through actual facts and 
figures, how much more we as a nation will 
gain from primeval wilderness areas to 
which roads go but do not enter, rather 
than streaking highways across forests and 
mountains for soft-bellied easy livers to 
ride when they are largely incapable of ab- 
sorbing any inspiration or hardihood from 
the wilderness anyway. 

“A project with which only such wide in- 
fluencing organizations as The American 
Forestry Association can deal is in immedi- 
ate need of action, that of cutting a wonder- 
ful northwest wilderness with a polluting 
automobile road, through Superior National 
Forest in Minnesota.” 
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Denver Garden Club Makes 
Forestry Slogan Awards 


Jean Paul Mather, fourteen years old, of 
Denver, Colorado, has been awarded first 
prize in the Forestry Slogan Contest conducted 
under the auspices of the Home Garden Club 
of Denver and the Rocky Mountain News. 
The winning slogan was “Campers Can Con- 
serve Forests By Canning Careless Camp- 
ing.” 

The contest, directed by Mrs. E. W. Sim- 
mons, Chairman of the Forestry Committee 
of the Home Garden Club of Denver, drew 
heavily from the schools of that city, and 
brought to light many slogans of unusual 
promise. A first prize of $20 in gold was 
donated by the Hoo Hoo Club of Denver. 
The Garden Club of Denver has for a num- 
ber of years taken an important part in for- 
estry work. 


Among the slogans receiving honorable 


mention were “One Tree One Million 
Matches Make; One Match One Million 
Trees Can Take,” by E. A. Rankin; “Forest 


Conservation Today is Civilization’s Life In- 
surance Policy For Tomorrow,” by C. R. 
Baker, Jr.; and “One Tree Standing Is Worth 
a Forest Burned Down,” by Fred Anderson. 





Hawaii Plants More Trees 


Planting operations on the Hawaiian for- 
est reserves in the past two years required 
418,531 trees, an increase of 200,000 over the 
previous two years. Recent increases in 
Hawaiian forest reserve areas have brought 


the total to 980,682 acres. 





New York Boys Rewarded for 
Work in Forestry 


Four young foresters, members of 4-H 
Clubs in New York State, were rewarded 
for outstanding work during the year by be- 
ing allowed to participate in the Adiron- 
conducted in October 
by the Conservation Department in conjunc- 
tion with the Farm Bureau organization. 
J. A. Reynolds, assistant state club leader of 
Cornell, escorted the group, comprising Keith 
Watkins, of Camden; Lee Young and Victor 
Dickerson, of Orange County, and Bergin 
Wrisley, of Tompkins County. 


dack Forestry Tour, 


The boys received four days of intensive 
practical instruction in all phases of refor- 
At the Lake Clear nursery they saw 
how seeds are procured for planting and, at 
Saratoga, went through the largest forest 
tree nursery in the world where they saw 
growing 70,000,000 seedlings, ranging from 
a few months to five years in age. They 
visited hundreds of forest plantations con- 
taining all varieties of trees, ranging from 
one to forty-three years in age and were 


estation. 


shown how the state protects its forests from 
fire and disease. 


Tree Honors Marshal Foch 


In honor of the memory of Marshal Fer- 
dinand Foch, great French military genius 
of the World War, 
been planted at Poe Park, Bronx, New York, 
by the Park and Forestry 
Trees have been planted at 


a spruce seedling has 


Association of 
Bronx County. 
Poe Park in honor of George Washington, 
Abraham Lincoln and General John J. Per- 
shing. 





3,000,000 Visit Northwest Forests 


Nearly three million people visited the Na- 
tional Foresis of Washington and Oregon in 
1929, according to the United States Forest 
This is 738,484 less than in 1928, 
due to the closure of practically all of the 


Service. 


forests during August and September, when 
This year 
the fourteen National Forests of Oregon at- 
1,837,886 visitors, 


the fire season was at its height. 
tracted while the eight 
National Forests in Washington had 1,036,- 
795 visitors. 

More than 2,500,000 visitors came by au- 
tomobile. Railroads and stage lines brought 
all the remaining with the exception of 25,136 
hikers and 17,435 who came by horseback. 
Of the visitors 392,299 were campers, while 
hotels and resorts within the forests enter- 
tained 134,576. 
39,807 special use permits to summer home- 
More than 2,000,000 were transient 
motorists. 


Forest Service officers issued 


siters. 


789 











Florida 
Pecan Grove 
For Sale 


On Account of Death of Owner 


The most productive grove in the State, 
near Jacksonville. Equipment and 
grove in first-class condition. 1,500 
mature, full-bearing trees, 500 trees from 
6 to 10 years old. 

New 8-room modern dwelling. This is 
a paying commercial proposition seldom 
offered. A business opportunity for a 
parent who has a son wishing the out- 
door life, combining ideal location and 
climate. 


R. J. DAVIS, Bank of Starke, 
Starke, Florida 














SOUTHERN 

GAME PRESERVES 
REFORESTRY TRACTS 
SEA ISLANDS 
On coast, rivers or inland, Georgia and 
South Carolina, consisting of old Ante- 
Bellum Plantations, stocked with Deer, 
Quail and Turkey. Duck Shooting in 
Season. 


Savannah River Lumber Company 
LAND DEPT. 
1201 Savannah Bank and Trust Building 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 











of Pensacola. 


Railways, respectively. Healthful. 





include Magnolia, Holly, 


recently stocked with 5,000 black bass. 





miles good wire fencing and a recently 


SUITABLE FOR FURTHER DEVE 
OR AS THE NEXT STEP IN 
CONNECTION WITH LIVESTOCK. 


INTERESTED PERSONS please write 
of this excellent property. 








Bingham Woods 


LOCATION: 760 acres of well-advanced second-growth LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 
—_—_————— Timber, in the hills of Escambia County, Florida, 18 miles northwest 
On good roads and one and two miles from the Frisco and L. & N 
Beautiful. Accessible. 

DESCRIPTION: Has been developed five years as a small cattle and sheep ranch 
and PINE TIMBER FARM. 
thousand pines now ane enough to be worked for pine gum, which can be done profit- 
ably and permanently without interfering with their growth to any extent. 
quantity of Slash Pine, Poplar, Bay, Gum and Cypress now of sawmill size. 
Juniper and Dogwood. 
Satsuma orange, paper-shell pecans and grapevines; 
TUNG OIL TREES, with a few bearing their first crop this year. 
Game rapidly increasing. 


including small dwelling, 3-room camphouse, 
barns, cattle, sheep and hog sheds and feed house. Nearly eight 
beret fencepost and crosstie treating outfit. 


IMPROVEMENTS: Several buildings, 


LOPMENT AS A SOUTHERN ESTATE 
FORESTRY, 


ywner for price and more complete description 
: 


F. F. BINGHAM, Owner, Pensacola, Florida. 


80 head of cattle. 75 sheep. Many 
A considerable 
Other woods 
There are pear trees, peach, fig, 
also there is a large number of 
Two spring-fed creeks, 


THE TIMBFR FARM, IN 
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nursery grown. 


“TREE SEEDLINGS 
for REFORESTATION” 


CATALPA SPECIOSA. 


00 1000 

12 to 18 inch seedlings......... $1.00 $6.00 
18 to 24 inch seedlings. . > oo 8.00 
2 to 3 feet seedlings 2.00 12.50 

LOCUST. Black. 
6 to i2 inch seedlings... . : .50 3.50 
12 to 18 inch seedlings ses 75 5.00 
18 to 24 inch seedlings. . . « 6&0 7.50 
2 to 3 feet seedlings ; 1.50 10.00 
WALNUT. White (Butternuts). 
12 to 18 inch seedlings Eaieace p> 12.50 
18 to 24 inch seedlings ; . 220 17.50 
2 to 3 feet seedlings... 2 wae 25.00 
LIRIODENDRON TULIPIFERA. Tulip 
ree. 
12 to 18 inch seedlings ‘ 1.25 10.00 
8 to 24 inch seedlings......... 1.75 12.00 
2 to 3 feet seedlings > ae 20.00 
SYCAMORE. American. 

6 to 12 inch seedlings......... 2.50 20.00 
12 to 18 inch seedlings......... 3.00 25.00 
18 to 24 inch seedlings... . . 4.00 30.00 
2 to 3 feet seedlings... ove SD 40.00 
All stock offered in this advertisement i 


Write for Catalog. 


BOYD NURSERY CO. 


F. C. BOYD, Manager 
McMINNVILLE, TEN NESSEE 


Western Catalpa. 
1 


Ss 











Putney, 








New England 
Plants 


Native Trees and Shrubs, Wild Flowers 
and Ferns, as well as a nice line of Ever- 
greens, Fruit Trees, Berry Plants and 
Vines, are offered in our 1930 catalog. 
May we send you a copy? 


GEO. D. AIKEN 
Box H 


Vermont 

















cultural guide today. 


P. O. BOX 527 







Plant grafted nut trees on 
home grounds and have your own 
supply of nuts for the holiday season. 
Send for our free illustrated catalogue and 


(40 years growing nut trees) 


J. F. JONES NURSERIES 


“Dual-Purpose Trees” 


your 


LANCASTER, PA. 

















‘EWOHLERT] Oriental Flowering Trees 
cAmerica’s Finest Collection» 
Japanese Rose Flowering and 
Weeping Cherries, Flowering 
Crabs; in all varieties and sizes. 
Send for free book with color 

illustrations. 


A. E. WOHLERT 


¥30 Montgomery Avenue 
Narberth, Montgomery Co., Pa. 








Mexico’s Giant Tree 


Greater perhaps than any other single 
growing thing and reigning queen of the 
vegetable kingdom is the giant cypress tree 
in Santa Maria del Tule near Oaxaca in 
southern Mexico. 

According to Science News-Letter, the tree 
is so old that it is the subject of many semi- 
religious myths, but it blooms vigorously 
every spring and drops its seeds in the fall. 
Hernando Cortez described it in a letter to 
his king 400 years ago and Baron Hum- 
boldt in his famous scientific travels through 
Mexico in 1803 visited the famous cypress 
name 


bark. 


of carving his 
rugged 


and is accused 
and sentiments on_ its 


Its great size has 


One of England’s New Forests 
By A. Edward Hammond 


In the Rendlesham forestry area of Suf- 
folk, England, 5,000 acres of new forests 
are being created, mainly on derelict land 
and on ground covered by the old Tangham 
Forest. This area contains four nurseries, 
twelve acres of which are given up to seed 
beds. The ground in this district is in 
parts swampy, being watered by the River 
Tang, which flows into the sea at Hollesley 
Bay, a long narrow inlet, unapproachable 
from the mainland side for the greater part 
of the year owing to its marshy surround- 
ings. The greater part of the forest 
area, however, has a sandy, light soil. 

A belt of poplars 








struck many with 
awe, and one colo- 
nial history claims 
it is 6,000 years old 
or dating back to 
the Fiood, but Pro- 
fessor Conzatti, of 
the Mexican Minis- 
Education, 
made a_ scientific 
study of the tree 
and its physical sur- 
roundings and gave 
it 2,000 years. This 


try of 


would make it a 
contemporary of 
Christ and of the 
famous Maya civ- 
which 

there 


ilization 
flourished 
many centuries ago. 








INCOGNITO 


The winds that send the snow in sudden drifts 
Against my bended branches as I sway 
Deep rooted on a hillside, never know 
That I, a forest tree, may have my day! 


Nor do the suns of dawn distinguish me 
From all the kindred trees who share my hill, 
Nor does the moon seek me, nor do the stars 


On nights when all the world lies white and still. 


But I shall stand bedecked in tinselled garb 
Tonight, who once knew well the snowy drifts, 

With candles gleaming on my slender boughs by 
And branches bending low with Christmas gifts ! 


is grown along the 
banks of the river, 
and other trees of 
different species 
planted on _ this 
area include Scotch 
and Corsican pine, 
European larch and 
beech. 

The land in this 
locality is low-ly- 
ing, and many cen- 
turies ago was alto- 
gether under water. 
Interesting evidence 
of this is provided 
relics of the 
Danish 
which are dug up 
from time to time. 
An interesting 


invasions 


—Cristel Hastings. 








The ancient Maya 
ruins of Mitla are but a few miles away. 

The giant sabino or ahuehuete, as the tree 
is called in Oaxaca, rises to a height of 140 
feet and has a trunk 110 feet around. Its 
top branches stretch 200 feet across, and its 
trunk is knotted and gnarled from age. The 
bark is cracked and rough, and roots stick 
out of the ground like elbows. 

The tree is a close relative of the cypress 
of Florida and Louisiana, and like that mem- 
ber of the family, it requires a great deal of 
water. But the giant tree of Santa Maria is 
nearly a third of a mile from the nearest 
river, and even that is very low in the dry 
season. But Professor Conzatti solved the 
mystery of the water supply and found that 
the tree tapped the same water-bearing strata 
of earth five to eight feet under the ground 
that the villagers of Santa. Maria did with 
their wells. Two other sabinos, believed to 
be child and grandchild of the great mother 
tree, grew nearby, and would be considered 
giants if they stood alone. By measuring 
rates of growth of other cypresses in the 
vicinity and studying certain of their charac- 
teristics, Prof. Conzatti was able to form 


an estimate of the age of this colossal tree. 
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point about the 
Rendlesham forestry area is that the soil is 
fertilized regularly by a dressing of what is 
known as Norfolk crag. This is obtained from 
pits specially dug on the spot. The crag is 
merely washings of sea water, and an an- 
alysis of the various strata in the pits re- 
veals decomposed fish bones and fossilized 
shells, which are embedded in the small 
gravel deposits. These crumble as soon as 
they are touched. 

This crag dressing contains thirty per 
cent of lime, and it has proved a more effi- 
cient fertilizer than farmyard manure, or 
chemical or artificial manure, the growth 
on the areas treated with it having been 
more rapid and sturdy than in those areas 
left untouched or treated in any other way. 
Rendlesham is fortunate in this respect, for 
the supply of this particular naturally de- 
posited fertilizer is more or less inexhausti- 
ble. 

Other special varieties grown in this area 
are Trichocarpa poplar, Robusta generosta, 
special sets of these being imported origi- 
nally; the black Italian poplar, the wood 
of which is used in wagon and motor body 
construction, and for glass beveling. Other 
species grown in smaller degrees are oak, 
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beech, Spanish chestnut and Douglas fir. 

During the hot seasons special precau- 
tions have to be taken in this area against 
fire. In addition to the fire lines 


belts, it has been found necessary to insti- 


and fire 


tute a system of patrols, during week-ends 
and holiday seasons especially, to prevent 
trippers and motorists from lighting fires 
in dangerous areas, when the growing plants 
are in an inflammable state. 

A point which impresses one about the 
planted areas in the Rendlesham district is 
the care with which the seedlings and trans- 
plants are graded. The plants in each plot 
are all of the same height, for the forester 
in charge, Mr. C. Hankin, sorts the plants in 
heights in the first stage of planting, a prac- 
tice which is by no means universal. 

Before the seeds are sown, they are spread 
out and watered; they then receive a dress- 
ing of red lead to protect them from the 
ravages of mice and other rodents or insect 
When they are well covered, they 
They are then 
planted in the specially prepared seed beds. 


pests. 
are put on bags and dried. 





Wilbur Urges Centralized Control 
of Inland Waters 


The effects of water storage on Hood con- 
trol, reclamation, irrigation and consumption 
by communities cannot be considered ade- 
quately by a competent regulating agency 
under existing statutes, according to a recent 
statement by Secretary of the Interior Wil- 
bur, and, to meet questions arising in this 
field, regulation of all inland waters affecting 
the national life should 
Government agency. 


be centered in a 


Secretary Wilbur, while not approving of 
the present structure of the Power Commis- 
sion, is not prepared to advance a substitute 
plan at this time. He believes the matter re- 
quires careful legislative study. 

Action regarding the Cumberland Falls 
Hydroelectric Power Company’s application 
for permission to construct a power plant at 
Cumberland Falls, Kentucky, will be de- 
layed until the Attorney General has passed 
on several points of law involved. 





Mississippi Has Good Fire Record 

The Pascagoula forest protective area in 
which 
Mississippi 


southern Mississippi, is being ad- 


ministered by the Forestry 
Commission, reports that during the past fire 
season eighty-nine per cent of the 560,000 
acres under protection were kept free from 
fire. The area reported 502 fires, the aver- 
age fire being 126 acres. Eighty-three per 
cent of these fires were of an incendiary 
nature. 

The area has six lookout towers in oper- 
ation and more than 200 miles of telephone 
line. Fire trucks and all modern fire fight- 
ing equipment are in use. This area was 
traversed in 1928 by the educational trucks 
of The 


Southern Forestry Educational Project. 


American Forestry Association's 


Plan Lumber Survey 

Two experienced firms of consulting engi- 
neers and marketing counselors have been 
retained by the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association, to devise and submit 
plans for a continuing survey of prospective 
lumber requirements, Wilson Compton, sec- 
retary and manager, has announced. 

The ultimate objective is a periodical sur- 
vey of probable lumber requirements among 
wood-using industries, other consuming out- 
lets, distribution channels, and data 
sources affecting, influencing or determining 


the demand for lumber. 


other 





Tour Ohio Forests 

A three-day automobile tour of Ohio for- 
ests and parks, was recently made by thirty- 
five officers of the State Forest Service, Ohio 
Forestry Association and University Exten- 
sion Service. Starting at the Forest Nursery, 
near Marietta, the 
total of three hundred miles, ending the tour 
at the Scioto Trail Forest in Ross County, 


motorcade traveled a 


after inspecting 35,000 acres of state-owned 
forest lands and parks. 

The tour afforded an excellent opportunity 
to view the progress of the State Forestry 
program and came at a time when the for- 
ests were at their best, clothed in robes of 
scarlet. Among those accompanying the 
tour were Edmund Secrest, State Forester; 
J. J. Crumley, 
Leete, Associate Forester; F. W. Dean, Ex- 
Bundy, Editor 
of the Extension Service News, and N. E. 
Shaw, field editor of the Ohio Farmer. 


Associate Forester; B. E. 


tension Forester; Vernon 


Conference on Pack Forest 
on White 
Blister Rust for the northeastern and north- 


The annual conference Pine 
western states was held early in November 
on the Charles Lathrop Pack Demonstration 
Forest near Warrensburg, New York. The 
meeting was attended by fully a hundred for- 
esters including the state foresters in charge 
of all of the states of the regions included. 
It was under the general direction of Mr. 
Samuel B. Detwiler, senior pathologist in 
charge of Blister Rust Control. The program 
included papers by W. G. Howard, Superin- 
tendent of the New York State Conserva- 
tion Department; A. C. Cline, Acting Direc- 
tor of the Harvard Forest at Petersham, 
Massachusetts; and A. E. Fivaz of the Fed- 
eral office of Blister Rust Control. 












Your Trees 
Should be 
TRIMMED Scientifically 


There is. no task to tree 
trimming when Bartlett Prun- | 
ing Implements are used— 
endorsed everywhere by ex- 
pert horticulturists. 

POLE SAW No. 44—(curve 
saw cuts freely) 8 ft., $4.40. 
Other lengths up to 16 ft., 
$5.60. 


LOPPING SHEARS No. 777 
; ——(will not wound the bark) 
| 26 inch, white ash, highly 
tempered steel, $3.50. 
POLE TREE TRIMMERS 
No. 1R—(compound lever, 
easy cutting) 6 ft. pole, 
$5.50. Other lengths up to 
. 16 ft., $7.20. 


Ask for Complete List and Booklet 16 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 


Box 19, 3003 E. Grand Blvd. Detroit, Mich. 














TREE SURGERY 


Three months’ 
training fits youfor 
profitable and in- 
teresting life-work. 
Guaranteed posi- 
tion on comple- 
tion of course. 
Next class starts 
January 2, 1930. 


For information 
address 


Van Yahres School of 
Tree Surgery 


Westbury Long Island 











Hi ill’s Fvergreens 


Every kind—the rare in color tinges and shape, 
as well as the common. 600-acre nursery, noth- 
ing but evergreens. Write for de luxe 1930 catalog 
in colors. Enclose 25c, refunded with first order. 


D. HILL NURSERY CO., Evergreen Specialists 
Largest Growers in America 


Box 501 Dundee, II. 








CERTIFIED TREE 


SEED 





Douglas Fir (Coast type) 








Our foresters collect Seeds of all conifers of Southern and Western United States 


We have fairly large supplies of 1929 crop 


Slash Pine (Georgia) 





We can supply seeds to meet your site conditions 


The Ionc-feL, [umber Company 


LONGVIEW WASHINGTON 
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American Hemlock 


EVERGREENS 
in the Shade 


Many people think evergreens cannot 
be grown in dense shade—the north 


side of the house, under woods, etc. 


But there are some varieties particu- 
larly adapted for this purpose—chiefly 
the Hemlock and the Yew, although 
Rhododendrons and Laurel succeed 
equally well. 


Hemlock (Tsuga) 


American Hemlock is a superb tree 
with drooping, spreading foliage, dark 
green, very soft in effect. It is hardy 
in absolutely every respect save one, it 
must be protected from _ prevailing 
winds. We can furnish single speci- 
mens or carload lots at surprisingly low 
prices in all sizes. But for those wish- 
ing to use smaller trees, we offer two 
bargains for immediate order. 


(100) (1000) 

4 to 8 inches x . $10.00 $60.09 

10 to 15 inches xx.. 50.00 395.09 
Yew (Taxus) 

Hardy 


Japanese Yew (T. cuspidata). 
and slow growing, a spreading grace- 
ful tree; stands wind and cold and 
dense shade. 


(100) (1000) 
Se a eee $45.00 $400.00 
8 to 12 inches xx 60.00 500.00 


2 to 3 feet—$8 each. 


American Yew (T. canadensis) 


A low bush 3 to 4 feet high, but 
spreading arched branches that give the 
effect of a graceful fern. Crimson ber- 
ries in winter. 

(1000) 
$200.00 


(100) 


7 to 9 inches x . $21.00 


18 to 24 inches—$4 each. 

(Other varieties and sizes of Yew and 
Hemlock are available in carlot quan- 
tities. Write for prices.) 

Kelsey’s Price List 

For Fall 

is ready. Unusual offers in small ever- 
greens, shrubs and trees are presented. 
We shall be pleased to send you a copy 
on request. 


Kelsey Nursery Service 
50 Church St., New York City 
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QuesTION: To what height and diameter 
does white ash grow?—R. S., Illinois. 

ANsweR: White ash occasionally attains a 
height of 120 feet and a diameter of five to 
six feet, four and a half feet from the 
ground. Ordinarily, however, it seldom ex- 
100 feet in height and forest trees 
diameter are in- 


ceeds 
more than two feet in 
creasingly scarce. 





QuEsTION: What is the estimated damage 
by forest fire in the United States during 
the past year?—M. J. S., Ohio. 

Answer: During the calendar year 1928 
forest fires covered 43,931,310 acres of land 
in the United States. The damages were 
estimated at $82,934,220. These figures 
cover private and state-owned forest land as 
well as National Forests. They do not in- 
ciude forests in Alaska. Recent figures for 
the fire season of the current year show that 
fire damage on National Forests amounts to 
$3,145,000. 





Question: Do trees freeze in winter ?— 
Ci-G. Gad: 

Answer: Although the moisture in a tree 
makes up its principal weight, nature has 
provided against its freezing. In cold cli- 
mates sap circulation stops and the trees 
stand dormant during the winter. The cells 
which compose the tree structure and the 
sap which they contain remain inactive with 
all their natural properties unimpaired. The 
sap ceases active circulation and thickens. 
In the course of this thickening process cer- 
tain properties are imparted to the sap that 
prevent freezing. The bark of a tree also 
shuts out the cold. 

QuesTION: Is there a provision under the 
Clarke-McNary law that the State of North 
Dakota might enter into for some feature of 
forestry ?—W. R. E., North Dakota. 

ANSWER: The State of North Dakota is 
now taking advantage of two sections of the 
Clarke-McNary law. State Forester Francis 
E. Cobb of Bottineau, North Dakota, receives 
$2,000 with which to help maintain a forest 
nursery at Bottineau. During 1928 he grew 
and distributed to farmers in his state 47,000 
one and two-year-old seedlings of box elder, 
caragana, green ash and Chinese elm for the 
planting of windbreaks. During the same 
year $1,500 was available to assist in the 
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employment of Extension Forester Lewis C. 
Mathews, who maintains headquarters with 
the state forester at Bottineau, and works 
with the county agricultural agents in a man- 
ner similar to other extension specialists on 
the staff of the College of Agriculture at 
Fargo. With adequate appropriations by 
the state or from private sources the state 
forester could also receive money with which 
to protect wooded areas from fire. North 
Dakota has about 500,000 acres of forest 
land, mostly in the Turtle Mountains in the 
extreme northern portion of the state. 





QuesTION: How do National Forest re- 
ceipts from grazing privileges compare with 
those from the sale of timber?—G. H. S., 
Towa. 

Answer: During the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1929, the returns from livestock 
grazing fees were $1,726,253, while timber 
sale returns were $4,099,966. The total re- 
ceipts from all sources on the National For- 
ests were $6,299,801, of which approximately 
$1,605,882 goes to the counties in which the 
forests are located, for roads and schools. 





Question: Will evergreens of the West 
Coast, such as red fir, sitka spruce, sugar 
pine, and western hemlock, grow near Salis- 
bury, Connecticut ?—L. L., Connecticut. 

ANSWER: There is every reason to believe 
they will grow there, although they may not 
attain the same proportions that they do in 
their native region. The September issue of 
AMERICAN Forests AND Forest Lire describes 
Mr. George P. Brett’s success with similar 
trees near Fairfield, Connecticut. 





QuesTION: Is it advisable to use peeled 
native popple (quaking aspen) logs, which 
have been painted or stained, for building a 
log cabin, providing the bottom logs rest on 
stone and are not in contact with the 
ground?—G. O. H., New Jersey. 

Answer: These logs should prove satisfac- 
tory if they are seasoned and placed well 
above the ground. A thorough treatment 
with creosote is recommended. 


A correspondent from West Virginia asks 
for information concerning possible markets 
for dogwood bolts five or six inches in diam- 


eter and twelve feet long. 
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Ng. 
Pena 
Collected and Nursery Grown 
Leading in quality and service for 
twenty-six years 
OUR GENERAL CATALOGUE mailed on 
request to points east of the Mississippi River. 
LaBars’ Rhododendron Nursery 
1100 Bryant Street Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Nursery located 2,000 feet from Lackawanna Trail, Pa. 
Route 2; U. S. Route 611. Visitors welcome at any time. 




















FRANKLIN FORESTRY CO. 


Nurseries at 
Colrain and Sudbury, Mass. 
FOREST NURSERY STOCK 
CONTRACT FOREST PLANTING 
89 STATE STREET 
BOSTON MASS. 








EVERGREENS 
Trees, Shrubs and Perennials for 
Landscape or Forestry Planting. 
Catalog sent on request. 

THE ELM CITY NURSERY CO. 








Reliability 


The Nurseries whose adver- 
tisements appear in AMERICAN 
ForEsts AND Forest LIFE are 
chosen from the leading nurs- 
eries in their respective locali- 
ties. They offer you reliable 
trees, plants, bulbs, and seeds 
and you can purchase from them 
with the full assurance that they 
will be satisfactory. 

They cannot, in the small 
space allotted to them, list all 
of their products, and readers 
are urged to write to them for 
complete catalogs. 


Trees for Forest Planting 


PINE -- SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other 
Conifers. We raise all our 
trees in our own nurseries. 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 














PEONIES, IRISES, GLADIOLI 


The world’s best Peonies and Irises at attractive 
prices. Morning Splendor Iris, a leader, $1.50. 
Peony and Iris catalog ready. Gladiolus list issued 
later. Your name secures either one or bot 


E. M. Buechly 


Box F, Greenville, Ohio 














VERKADE’S NURSERIES 
Growers of a Complete Line of 
Evergreens from Seed, Cuttings and 
Grafted, including Koster Blue Spruce. 








BRISTOL’S TREES 


Northern-grown, Hardy Evergreens 


Forest and Ornamental Stock, 
especially Red Pine 


H. R. BRISTOL, Plattsburg, N. Y. 




















Send for catalogue of tree, shrub, peren- 
nial, palm, fruit and evergreen seeds. 








CONYERS B. FLEU, JR. 
Germantown Philadelphia, Pa. 


Box 158 New Haven, Conn. New London, Connecticut 
GROW TREES FROM SEEDS Peet esas 


and Evergreens, Lining Out Stock, 
Native Plant Material 
Catalog Upon Request 
Long Distance, Naperville No. 1 





Naperville, Illinois 


Established 1866 


Strong Perennial Plants, Trees, Shrubs, Vines 


APERVILLE NURSERIES 


Evergreen Trees for Forest Planting 
Write for sample order of 


100 4-year Transplanted Norway Spruce, Scotch 
Pine, White Spruce, Red Pine 


25 of Each Kind, $3.50 


Western Maine Forest Nursery 
DEPT. A, FRYEBURG, MAINE 














If yon do not find what you want advertised in 
AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE 
Write to Service Department 
AMERICAN FORESTS AND 
FOREST LIFE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Or do your forest planting with our sturdy 
young stock. 
Send for our descriptive price list today. 


PIEDMONT FORESTRY CO. 
Bound Brook 


GROW YOUR OWN ORNAMENTALS 


New Jersey 


Boxwood, Rhododendrons, Kalmia Latifolia, 
and Azaleas 


in quantities. Also complete nursery stock. 
Write for catalogue 


BLUE RIDGE PARK NURSERIES, INC. 


Gainesville, Georgia 











o + 9s ° 
We Specialize in ORCHIDS. 
Orchids Our stock is the largest and 
most varied in this country. We sell orchids to 
Florists, Private Collectors, and Botanical Gardens. 
Will appreciate your orders whenever you need 
orchids, 
Send for Special List No. 81 
LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








SEEDS 
FOR FORESTRY PLANTING 
My catalogue contains a complete 
assortment of varieties 
Send for a copy 
THOMAS J. LANE, DRESHER, PA. 











For a half century producers 
of high-grade plant material 
in complete assortment. 


EGF. Nurseries 


WM.FLEMERS SONSINC. 


Springfield, NewJersey 








=| EVERGREEN S —— 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 
Price List Sent on Request 
The North-Eastern Forestry Co. 


CHESHIRE CONN. 














ORNAMENTAL TREES 


Catalpa Bungei 1 and 2 year—American Elm 2 - 3 in 
Caliber—Norway Maple 8-10 feet—Silver Maple 2 - 3 
in. Caliber—Poplar Trees— Willow Trees—Evergreens 
of all Varieties and sizes—Roses—Privet. 

Flowering Shrubs and Fruit Trees 


The Rockfall Nursery Company 
ROCKFALL, CONNECTICUT 
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Announcement 





JAMES W. SEWALL 
OF 
OLD TOWN, MAINE 


Consulting Forester 


In Conjunction with 


PHILLIPS & BENNER 
OF 
PORT ARTHUR, ONTARIO 


Ontario and Dominion Land Surveyors 


Announces the opening of 
an office in the 
Ruttan Block at 
Port Arthur 











EDWARD C. M. RICHARDS 
Consulting and Operating Forester 
156 Fifth Ave. New York City 





Specialist in Forest Estate 
Management and careful selective 
cutting operations 














P. T. COOLIDGE 
CONSULTING FORESTER 
TIMBER ESTIMATES AND LOGGING PLANS 


913 Nat’! Bank 31 Central St., 1261 Bay St., 
of Com. Bldg., Bangor, Maine Toronto, Ont. 


Norfolk, Va. 
P. T. COOLIDGE W. C. WHEELER 











JAMES W. SEWALL 
Consulting Forester 


PHILLIPS & BENNER 
RUTTAN BLOCK 


JAMES W. SEWALL 
OLD TOWN 











MAINE 


PORT ARTHUR, ONT. 
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HUNTING HOUNDS? 


Coon Hounds, Combination Fur Hunters, Fox 
Hounds, Cat Hounds, Opossum and Mink Dogs. 
Dog feed, Hunting horns, Supplies. Illustrated 
Catalogue. 


RIVERVIEW KENNELS, 











Desk 45, Ramsey, Ill. 











Society of American Foresters An- 
nual Meeting in Iowa 


The Society of American Foresters will 
hold its annual meeting in Des Moines, Iowa, 
December 30-31, 1929, in connection with the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, with which it is associated. Head- 
quarters for members of the society will be 
at the Randolph Hotel and all meetings will 
be held on the third floor of the Courthouse. 
The program is being prepared by a com- 
mittee consisting of Carlisle P. Winslow, 


Chairman, with Professor Henry Schmitz 


and Professor J. B. MacDonald. 





Light Density and Forest Trees 


By a series of unique experiments, Dr. H. 
L. Shirley, physiologist of the Lake States 
Forest Experiment Station, has determined 
that forest tree seedlings survive if they 
get only one per cent of normal daylight, 
but that they are unable to make appreciable 
growth or produce flowers and fruit when 
they get less than eight per cent. 

Forest canopies from fifty to 
Dr. Shirley 
wished to determine whether the amount of 


intercept 
ninety-nine per cent of daylight. 


light penetrating the leafy canopies is sufh- 
cient for the rapid and healthy growth of 
seedlings. To do this he grew young trees 
and plants in a greenhouse under a series of 
cloth covers of different mesh, which gave 
shades corresponding to those in the forest. 

Plants receiving from ten to fifteen per cent 
of the daylight grew well, but were taller 
and weaker than those receiving from thirty 
to fifty per cent intensity. Plants receiving 
fifty per cent of ordinary daylight produced 
as much growth or more than those growing 


in full daylight. 


Michigan Adds to State Forests 


The purchase of an additional 1,575 acres 
in the Au Sable State Forest and of an ad- 
ditional 476 acres in the Hardwood State 
Forest has been authorized by the Michigan 
Conservation Commission. With these pur- 
chases Michigan now owns 40,575 acres in 
the Au Sable Forest and 41,036 acres in the 
Hardwood Forest. 





Sturdy Stock .*. 


| 
| 
| 


| LONGVIEW, WASH. 





Southern Pine Seedlings 


We offer a few hundred thousand 1-0 seedlings from our De Ridder, La., nursery 


Longleaf pine (Pinus palustris) 

Cuban or Slash pine (Pinus caribea) 
Shortleaf or Rosemary pine (Pinus echinata) 
Loblolly pine (Pinus taeda) 


Ready January 1, 1930 


The Ionc-Ret, [umber Company 


‘Forestry Dept. 


Prices on request 


DE RIDDER, LA. 
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Forestry In 71st Congress 
(Continued from page 777) 

and of the Interior it has found difficulties at 

the hands of the House Committee on Mili- 

tary Affairs. 

Representative Wingo's bill to create a 
National Park out of a portion of the Oua- 
(H. R. 
3867) has again been introduced in the special 
This has been done in the face of 
an adverse decision on the part of the 
Only the pocket veto 
of President Coolidge saved it from becom- 
ing a law at the end of the last regular ses- 
Neither the Park Service nor the For- 
est Service, nor any of the national organiza- 


chita National Forest in Arkansas 


session. 


National Park Service. 


sion. 


tions supporting these bureaus, desires its pas- 
sage. Similarly, the report of the National 
Park Service concerning the desirability of 
the proposed Everglades National Park in 
the southern extremity of Florida, as urged 
by Senator Fletcher (S. 4704), will be awaited 
with interest. 

Senator McNary has introduced in the Sen- 
ate a bill (S. 2015) to amend the migratory 
bird treaty act by naming a uniform bag 
limit for migratory game for the entire coun- 
try. If it becomes a law its administration 
will be placed with the Biological Survey. 
This will command the attention and sup- 
throughout _ the 
An appropriation of $200,000 for 
the migratory bird refuge law, known as the 


port of many sportsmen 


country. 


Norbeck-Andreson law when it passed last 
winter, will probably be included in the 
Agricultural Bill. This 
amount is authorized in the law to acquire 


Appropriation 


suitable areas for migratory bird -reserva- 
The $5,000 authorized to pay the ex- 
penses of the commission and its members is 


tions. 


additional. 

The Indian Service is striving to get in- 
creased appropriations with which to build 
and maintain roads, trails and equipment for 
the more effective protection of the Indian 
forests. As in the case of the Forest Service 
and the Park Service, their request for ap- 
propriations is based largely upon the rec- 
ommendation of the National Forest Protec- 
tion Board. These recommendations are not 
available to the public but they are the re- 
sult of careful studies and are understood to 
be reasonably adequate to the immediate sit- 
The American Forestry Association 
recommendations, together 
with a copy of a five-year financial program 


uation. 
requested these 
of the Forest Service for public information. 
It was informed that each set of figures is 
confidential and cannot be disclosed. 





Locate Pine Infection in Idaho 


An extensive center of white pine blister 
rust infection has been located near the Elk 
River, Idaho, at the junction of Three Bear 
and Long Meadow Creeks. About 175 dis- 
The total area of 
infection occupies about sixty acres, it is 
estimated, supporting about 90,000 trees. 


eased trees were found. 
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Studies Mexican Forests From Air 


West coast lumbermen will soon be re- 
quired to meet keen competition from Mex- 
ican pine mills, in the opinion of W. D. 
Durland, forester for the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad, who recently completed a 3,000- 
mile air tour over the pine belt of Mexico. 

Mexico has within marketing distance of 
the border a total of more than 50,000,000,- 
000 feet of standing pine timber, in addi- 
tion to an equal footage of hardwoods, de- 
clared Mr. Durland, who stated further that 
the timber supply in Mexico has barely been 
scratched. Practically all mills now operat- 
ing are interested in local and provincial 


markets, he said. 


Tests Show Fine Paper Can 
be Made from Wood 
conducted at the United 
indicate that 
record 


Experiments 
Bureau of Standards 
permanent 


States 
high grade bond and 
papers, customarily made from cotton rag 
fibers, can be manufactured from certain 
types of highly purified wood fibers. 

Papers prepared from high grade cotton 
rags have always been exclusively 
where permanence extending over hundreds 
of years was desired. The cotton fiber is the 
purest form of cellulose found in nature. 
Wood fibers contain but when 
these have been removed by a careful series 
of chemical treatments, a fiber similar in 
chemical composition and having the desired 
paper-making characteristics, is left. 


used 


impurities 


Finland Honors Greatest Forester 


Professor A. K. Cajander, of Finland, the 
only forester in history to become first min- 
ister of state, is to be honored on his fiftieth 
birthday by the publication of a volume of 
one thousand or more pages, containing ar- 
ticles by forestry experts from nearly every 
country in which scientific forestry is prac- 
ticed. 

Although he has been twice Prime Min- 
ister of Finland, and is renowned also as a 
geobotanist, it is probable that Finland will 
remember Professor Cajander and that he 
would wish to be remembered, as her fore- 
most forester and the conserver of her 
splendid timber resources. He is primarily 
responsible for the scientific basis upon which 
forestry now stands in Finland, and for the 
fact that she is now one of the leading coun- 
tries in the world in silvicultural matters. 





Marshall Wright, Map Expert, 
Leaves Forest Service 
Marshall S. Wright, Assistant Engineer 
and Chief of Maps and Surveys for the 
United States Forest Service, has resigned 
his position to become Western representa- 
tive of the Aerotopograph Corporation of 

America. 
Mr. Wright entered the field service of the 


transferred in 1919 to the Forest Service to 
take charge of Entry Survey activities in Dis- 
trict 4. He was transferred to the Washing- 
ton Office of Engineering, as Assistant Engi- 
neer in charge of Surveys, in 1923. 





ON THE FIRE LINE 


The line is made, 

The fire controlled. 
Exhausted, and hungry 
We rest. 


A rotten log, eons old, 

Is my couch. 

A canteen, long empty 

For a pillow. 

A worn shovel 

For a foot rest. 

The heat of the burning forest 
Is my blanket. 

A pipe for solace, 

And the stars for companions. 


—Gerry Eden. 





Satin Moth Regulations Amended 


The area under ‘quarantine on account of 
the satin moth was enlarged November 1 
to include areas found infested during the 
past summer, according to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. The newly added 
includes thirty-eight towns in Maine, 
in New Hampshire and five in Massachu- 
comprising a totai of approximately 
No change is made in 


territory 
three 


setts, 
1,871 square miles. 
the regulated area designated in the States 
of Connecticut, Vermont and Washington. 


The effect of the amendment is to pro- 


hibit the interstate movement of poplar and 
willow trees and parts thereof from this ad- 
ditional territory to outside points. Due to 
the habit of the caterpillars of hibernating 
in inconspicuous webs on the bark of the 
trees, it is practically impossible to deter- 
satisfactorily by whether 
poplars and willows are free from satin- 
moth 


mine inspection 


infestation. 
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than ever are 


ying their uni- 


forms from Fech- 
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they 
FECHHEIMER 


because 
that 


imer 
know 


NIFORMS: 
Fit correctly, 
Retain their 
‘spic and 
span” appear- 
ance, Hold up 
under strenu- 
ous wear, Give 
complete satis- 
faction. 


Order yours now. 
Deferred pay- 


ments extended 
U. S. Forest 
officers. 

Write today for 
samples and 
prices. 


The FECHHEIMER 


“America’s Foremost 


BROS. CO. 


Uniform Makers’ 


Cincinnati, Ohio 

















USE 


Hauck Fire-Guns 


AND 


HAUCK FORESTRY 
TORCHES 


FOR 


BACK FIRING 
SAFETY STRIP BURNING 
RIGHT-OF-WAY BURNING 


Send for Free Bulletin on both. 
Hauck Manufacturing Co. 


143 Tenth Street tt 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 














FIGHT FOREST FIRES 


WITH 


AEROIL KEROSENE TORCHES 
Full Information in Bulletin No. 76F 


AEROIL BURNER CO., Inc. West New York, N. J. 


Branch: 


176 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 








inside ladders. 





The galvanizing is 


Faas A ect the Fubvicasiian a Bessemer’ 
Lookout Towers 


LL fabrication is done in our own plant before apply- 

ing the zinc coating. 

by the Hot Dip Process. 
All structures are fabricated in units that can 
be transported and erected properly and easily. 

We manufacture towers with either inside stairways or 
Both types have frequent landings. 


Standard designs for prompt fabrication and shipment 


BESSEMER GALVANIZING WORKS 


General Offices: Phoenix Building, Birmingham, Alabama 
Works at Bessemer, Alabama 


then done 





General Land Office in August, 1914, and was ae a ee. Fe a ‘ 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


of rea! value 


Handbook of Trees 


The 891 illustrations enable one to iden- 
tify all of the trees east of the Rocky 
Mountains and north of the Gulf States 
at any season. 

$8 and $15, according to binding. 


American Woods 


A collection of actual wood sections 
(showing end, quarter and flat grains of 
each species), with text, telling uses, prop- 
erties, distribution, etc. The plates in 
which the thin sections are mounted are 
removable for examination. 

Issued in 14 volumes, 25 species in 
each. $10 and $15 per vol., according to 
binding. Send for list of species. 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH Co. 
LOWVILLE, N. Y. 











A BALSAM PILLOW 
from the Adirondack Mountains 
makes a most delightful gift. We 
crowd the fragrance of the forest 
into a beautiful green, rose, or 
gold silk, hand-painted cover 

1 Ib. 8 in. square size is $1.00 
2 tb. 11 in. square size is $2.00 
Postage prepaid within the third 
Include additional for points 


zone 

ceedaal No C. O. D. orders. 
CAMP PAYNE 

Box 173 Inlet, New York 











“Forest Fire and Other Verse’”’ 
Ready Dec. 1, 1929—$2.50 
Verses by and about forest rangers, lookouts, patrol- 
men, foresters, 350 pp., 346 poems, 146 authors, cloth 
bound. Collected and edited by Jno. D. Guthrie, who 
issued “The Forest Ranger” in 1919. 


Order for Christmas from 
The American Forestry Association 
1523 L Street N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 











Ring out Tuberculosis 


Ring in health 


HEALTH 
GREETINGS 
1929 





BUY 
CHRISTMAS SEALS 


The National. State, and Local Tuberculosis 
Associations of the United States 
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KucKSKIN Book FOR BUCKSKIN MEN AND 
Boys, by Dan Beard. Illustrated. 363 pp. 
Published by J. B. Lippincott Company, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. $3.50. 


A truly great companion for the outdoors- 
man—young or old. Dan Beard has delved 
deeply into his treasury of knowledge and 
has given the outdoors a new lure. Any 
man who reads this book is possessed with 
experience that a lifetime of observation may 
never bring him. Any boy who accepts what 
the author relates has earned his spurs. 

Jusc a few chapters will acquaint anyone 
with the major arts of the outdoorsman. 
He will know how to clothe himself and how 
to equip himself for self-defense. The secrets 
of the huntsman’s horn, snowshoes, sleds and 
maps are opened to him. He will 
how to measure time, how to trail, how to 
make real buckskin. He will find the key 
to the trick of packing. He will know how 


learn 


to throw a diamond hitch. He will learn 
all about drums and tom-toms, outdoor 
sports, Indians and Indian life. Dan 


Beard, in his own way, has given every boy 
his chance to become one of the buckskin 
legion.—E. K. 

Forest Planting in the Lake States, by Jo- 
seph Kittredge, United States Department of 
Agriculture Bulletin No. 1497—A_ compre- 
hensive statement of the methods and results 
of forest planting in a great region where the 
need for this work is apparent. The argu- 
ments are supported by tables showing the 
financial possibilities of different types of for- 


est planting. 





Forestry News, What It Is and How to 
Write It, by C. E. Randall, United States 
Forest Service—Suggestions on how to de- 
velop a news sense and how to write more 
effective news articles, toward the end of 
developing and making more effective the 
press relation work of the Forest Service. 





MusHROOMS OF FIELD AND Woop. By Mar- 
garet McKenny. The John Day Company. 
New York. 1929. Price $2.00. 

This small handbook, designed for young 
people and those just beginning the study of 
mycology, deals with the larger and more 
common varieties of mushroom. It is the 
avowed intention of the author to remove the 
prejudice that has prevailed against this 
branch of botany and create a deeper sense 
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of appreciation of the romance and beauty of 
these “despised brothers of Flora’s tribe.” 
Miss McKenny lures the reader into au- 
tumnal woods, where the mushrooms grow, 
and points out the beauties of the purple 
Blewit and golden Chanterelle. In a grassy 
field she shows him bright green circles of 
grass, fairy rings where Marasmius oreades 
“like nymphs dancing in moustain 
meadows,” then died, enriching the mold. 


grew 


She discovers for him Geaster hygrometricus, 
the earth star, that opens in the rain; giant 
puffballs, weighing nine pounds or more; 
Clictocybe odora, delicately perfumed, and 
Jack O’Lantern, shining by night in the for- 
est “like a piece of the full moon.” 
Mushrooms of Field and Wood is charm- 
scientifically accurate and 
the 
dreamed of facts about fungus plants, tell- 


ingly written, 


thorough. It reveals to novice un- 
ing of their good and evil work, routing 
absurd beliefs about them, and describing 
the different species in concise terms. About 
150 different mushrooms treated and 
these are illustrated by half tones, line draw- 


The volume is spon- 


are 


ings and color plates. 
sored by the Coordinating Council on Nature 
Activities of the 
Natural History.—A. C. 


American Museum of 





PicrurE Post CArps OF BriTISH TREES. Pub- 
lished by the British Museum, London, 
SW. T, 


This is an unusually attractive set of cards 
describing thirteen common British trees. 
These include oak (Quercus Robur) ; alder, 
wild apple; ash (Fraxinus excelsior) ; Scotch 
pine; Wych elm; smooth-leaved elm (U/mus 
nitens): Sycamore (Acer Pseudo-platanus) ; 
Horse chestnut; Sweet chestnut; European 
beech; European linden, and hazel. 

Each set consists of two monochrome post 
cards showing the tree in summer and in 
winter. In the case of the pine, cards show- 
ing an individual specimen of the tree and 
the tree in a grove are included. Two other 
cards present color sketches of the leaves, 
blossoms, fruit, and especial identifying char- 
acteristics. Each card is artistically prepared 
and the set is supplemented by a leaflet de- 
scribing the characteristics and habits of the 
tree.—G. H. C. 
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Game Laws for the Season 1929-30—The 
annual summary of Federal, State, and Pro- 
vincial statutes relating to game has been 
compiled by the United States Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey and published as Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1616-F. The outstanding informa- 
tion presented is the summary of laws re- 
lating to seasons, licenses, limits, possession, 
interstate transportation, and sale, for each 
State and Province and for Newfoundland 
and Mexico, in the form of detailed but 
concise synopses. 





Forest Trees of Kentucky—Prefaced with 
a statement concerning forestry in Kentucky, 
the book describes seventy forest trees native 
of that state. In addition it announces the 
intention of the Kentucky Forest Service to 
secure information concerning the historic 
trees of the state. It is published by the 
Kentucky Forest Service, Frankfort. 


By Carroll B. Tyson. Innes 
Price $3.00. 


THE Poconos. 


& Sons. Philadelphia. 1929. 


A true lover of the Poconos, Pike and 
Monroe Counties, Pennsylvania, has written 
a book descriptive of their varied scenic at- 
tractions, interwoven with history and anec- 
dote. Mr. Tyson’s volume fulfills the first 
requisite of the travel book; it produces a 
gypsy itch in the heel of the reader, a desire 
to be up and away, pack on back, to see if 
Big Pocono is as majestic as the author has 
pictured it, the skies as blue and Indian 
Ladder falls as daintily beautiful. 

Within the limit of its two hundred pages 
this book contains much valuable informa- 
tion. Mr. Tyson tells how the Poconos, sister 
range of the Adirondacks and Catskills, had 
their beginning in geologic upheavals six 
million years ago, yet are still very, very 
young as mountains go. He tells how the 
glaciers carved them during the Ice Age 
long ago, polishing the surfaces of boulders, 
fashioning “kettle holes” for beautiful little 


stores industry. It is lightened by an article 
describing the turpentine industry of seventy- 
eight years ago with a series of woodcuts 
from Harper’s Magazine of 1857. 

The Pine Institute Year Book contains a 
number of valuable papers which were pre- 
sented at the Sixth Annual Naval Stores Get- 
Together at Pensacola last February. The 
book is published on kraft paper from south- 
ern pines and can be secured from The Pine 
Institute of America, Barnett National Bank 
Building, Jacksonville, Florida. 





GORILLA. By Ben Burbridge. The Century 
Company. Price $3.50. 


Those who enjoy arm chair excursions 
into the wilds of deepest Africa will get a 
real thrill out of Ben Burbridge’s descrip- 
tions of his experiences with wild animals 
and native carriers who are almost as wild. 
The introductory chapters are sufficiently 
worthwhile to warrant their place, for they 
give graphic descriptions of the trials that 
confront one who would hunt wild animals 
in Africa. 

With the appearance of the chapters on 
the Gorilla the reader marvels at the dogged 
persistence of the author. Hunting gorillas 
is not a pleasant sport, and few readers will 
be impelled to follow in the footsteps of Mr. 
Burbridge. The African guides and carriers 
certainly did not enjoy it, for it was only by 
sheer will power on the part of their leader 
that they were retained. 

The author’s observations of gorilla life 
and later of gorilla actions while in captivity 
are exceedingly interesting and should prove 
valuable to students of natural history—and 
perhaps to students of human psychology.— 
G. He. 








Guides and Campers 


pe presents the Cruiser’s Axe... 

a lightweight, double-bit axe that 
is small in size and easy to carry in 
car, canoe or pack. (2% Ib. head... 
28-inch handle). 

Designed for timber cruisers and 
“high line” work on the Pacific Coast 
--.itmadean instant appeal to sports- 
men, guides, autoists and campers. 

Has all the outstanding features of 
Plumb Chopping Axes. Your hard- 
ware man has it or will get it for you. 


For Every Axe User 


Peter McLaren, America’s 
Champion Chopper, gives 
} A A. £, i on 





new Axe Manual. Eighty- 
four pages — well-bound. 
Mail 25c forcopy to 
FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
4840 James Street 
Phila., U.S.A. 
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The Smith 





NDIAN 


Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


Fire Pump 


first inhabitants of the range, another to lore Pat. applied for 


lakes and ponds, and steps of stone for 






waterfalls. 
An early chapter is devoted to the Indians, 


and legend concerning them and the first 
white settlers. Other chapters describe the 
trees, birds, plants and animals to be found 


Handiest and most efficient means ever devised for fighting grass, brush and forest fires. Endorsed and 
used by State Commissions, lumber and coal operators. hould be in the equipment of every ranger 
and in every camp. Always ready for instant use. : 


THE Indian consists of a thoroughly 
well made galvanized steel (or 
brass) tank, curved to fit the back, 
and provided with wide, strong 
shoulder straps. Pump consists of 
two heavy, seamless brass cylinders, 


in the mountains and furnish information 
about camps and inns. More than two dozen 





photographs and maps add to the interest BRASS 





ji , 6 one working inside the other. Slow, PUMP 
of the volume.—A. C. easy pumping produces a steady, un- 5S GALLON 
broken stream of greatforce, that will 
carry to 50 feet. Pump is made entire- TANK 
ly of brass, with brass ball valves. No WITH LARGE 
poy = one ponte Tank is BRASS 
ae ” 7 a . carried, filled with water (or extin- 
; Naval Stores Reports Appearing almost guishing solution, if preferred) Pump Preiser 3 
simultaneously are two helpful reports on the rests firmly in spring brass pump COVER 


clips on top of tank, for carrying. 





naval stores industry. One is the Year Book 
of the Pine Institute of America, Inc., and 
the other is Gamble’s Naval Stores Year 
Book. Each of these cover the year 1929- 
1930. Gamble’s book is filled with charts 
showing the extent and progress of the naval 


One piece drawn brass removable 
strainer, of large diameter, with brass cover attached by a ee quick filling, 
free from sediment. Attractively finished and built for long, hard service. 


Pump in position 
or use 


Write for illustrated, descriptive matter and prices 


Manufactured by D, B. SMITH & COMPANY, Inc., uTICA, NEW YORK 


Pacific Coast Agents— FIRE PROTECTION ENGINEERING CO., 369 Pine St., San Francisco 
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Everard, Forest Service Editor, 
Goes to Museums Association 


L. C. Everard, Editor and Chief of Edu- 
cational Cooperation in the United States 
Forest Service, has resigned to take up work 
with the American Association of Museums 
as Editor of Publications. 

Mr. Everard entered the Forest Service 
in 1915 and remained as Assistant Editor 
and Chief of Publications until 1920 when 
he became Chief Editor and Economist with 
the War Finance Corporation. He returned 
to the Forest Service in 1925 as Editor and 
Chief of Educational 
1910 to 1915 he was an instructor in English 
at Yale College. 

A native of Texas, Mr. Everard attended 
He received 


Cooperation. From 


Soule’s College, New Orleans. 
a Master of Arts degree at Yale College in 
1910, and for a year took graduate work at 
Sorbonne and College de France, Paris. 





Act to Prevent Tapping of 
Small Trees 


The Pine Institute of America has launched 
throughout the 
naval South 
effort to stop the tapping of small pine trees. 

“The naval stores industry is the economic 


an educational 
regions of the 


program 


stores in an 


key to the successful reforestation of south- 
ern yellow pine,” recently stated C. F. Speh, 
secretary-manager of the Institute. “To 
serve this purpose, however, the industry 
must conduct its operations in a proper man- 
ner. It must stop working the unprofitable 
tree, particularly the small tree. It must 
allow the trees to attain proper size before 
there is an assurance of a perpetual supply 
of turpentine and rosin. Legislation will not 
attain this end. Education, and education 
alone, is the only sure and permanent 
method. 

“Realizing this, we are lending our sup- 
port to an educational campaign to stop the 
tapping of the small tree. 

“It is generally accepted,” said Mr. Speh, 
“that it is not economic to tap trees under 
nine inches in diameter, breast high. In ad- 
dition to the educational campaign, research 
for improved methods of production and for 
new and wider markets is being conducted. 





Secretary Hyde Appoints 
Judge Winter Solicitor 


Secretary Hyde has appointed Judge 
Charles E. Winter, of Casper, Wyoming, 
solicitor of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, to succeed R. W. Williams, so- 
licitor since April, 1920, who has been 
transferred to the Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey as field deputy conservation officer, with 
headquarters at Tallahassee, Florida. As 
solicitor of the Department of Agriculture, 
Judge Winter will be the legal adviser of 
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Mr. Williams, who is an ornithologist as 
well as a lawyer, has already assumed his 
new duties with the Bureau of Biological 
Survey, which will include the administra- 
tion of thirteen lederal bird reservations in 
Florida and others in adjoining States in 
his new district. 
general coordination and liaison officer in 
Migratory Bird 


He will also serve as a 


the enforcement of the 
Treaty Act. 
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WOODCRAFT 
By Justin FUNN 


“If trees could speak!” Her words awoke 
My interest—I ceased to smoke 

As we together idly stood 

In pensive, sentimental mood 
Wrapped in a forest’s shady cloak. 


Then she continued: “Shy young folk 
Their silence might at times invoke— 
Slim chance to woo or to be wooed, 
If trees could speak!” 


“Now that old elm—” My laughter broke 
All bounds. She questioned, “What's the 
joke?” 
And I replied as best I could: 
“My dear, this certainly is good; 
That ‘elm’ would say, ‘I AM AN OAK,’ 


If trees could speak.” 
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Style 
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REGULATION 





No guess- 
work when 
you buy an 
outfit here— 
It will look 
right, fit 
right, wear 
right and— 


| & i a 
RIGHT from start to finish. 


Write for NEW Illustrated Catalog 
with Samples and Prices attached 


Write for our Special Forest 
Service Suit Offering 


SMITH-GRAY 
740-4 Broadway New York 














The Rich Forest-Fire Fighting Tool 
The best and only Patented Forest-Fire 
fighter made. Sold by the thousand— 
| proves its merit. 
Order your requirements today. 


|C. H. RICH Woolrich, Pa. 
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FIRE TOWERS 


THE ORIGINAL GALVANIZED STEEL 










TowERS for Fire Protection pur- 
poses—made in various styles to 
meet every requirement. ... This 
picture of an 80-foot tower shows 
the most popular type. It has reg- 
ular stairs with frequent landings. 
Hand rails and guards make these 
towers safe for anyone to climb. 


The house at the top provides comfort- 


able quarters for 
the observer and 
protection for his 
instruments and 
charts. 


36-page descriptive 
booklet of Forest Service 
Towers sent upon re: 
quest... Write 
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852,330,000 Feet 
National Forest 


Timber 


For Sale 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT. All the mer- 
chantable dead timber standing or down and 
all the live timber marked or designated for 
cutting on an area embracing about 14,690 
acres in Townships 21, 22 and 23 N., R 
7 W., and Township 22 N., R. 6 W., W. M., 
Wynoochee and Satsop watersheds, Olympic 
National Forest, Washington, estimated to be 
431,330,000 feet B. M., more or less, of 
Douglas fir, western red cedar, Sitka spruce 
and western white pine, and 421,000,000 feet 
B. M., more or less, of western hemlock and 
silver fir timber, exclusive of timber to be 
taken at the option of the purchaser. 


STUMPAGE PRICES. Lowest rates con- 
sidered, $4 per M for Douglas fir, western 
red cedar, Sitka spruce and western white 
pine, and $1.25 per M for western hemlock, 
silver fir and other species. Rates to be re- 
adjusted on a date approximately three years 
from beginning of cutting and at three-year 
intervals thereafter. 

DEPOSIT. $20,008 must be deposited with 
each bid to be applied on the purchase price, 
refunded, or retained in part as liquidated 
damages, according to conditions of sale. 


CONDITIONS. Each bidder must submit with 
his bid a statement of his financial resources, 
including the funds available for use on this 
project, and, before final award, the person or 
company submitting the most acceptable bid 
will be required to show that he has im- 
mediately available or will have available as 
needed sufficient funds to provide the improve- 
ments, equipment and working capital neces- 
sary to enable him to meet the requirements of 
the agreement. The conditions are given in 
full in the prospectus and sample agreement 
FINAL DATE FOR BIDS. _ Sealed bids will 
be received by the District Forester, Portland, 
Oregon, up to and including December 10, 
1929. 

The right to reject any and all bids is 
reserved. 


Before bids are submitted full information 
concerning the character of the timber, con- 
ditions of sale, deposits, and the submission of 
bids should be obtained from the District 
Forester, Portland, Ore., or the Forest Super- 
visor, Olympia, Wash. 


























Make money taki ictures. Prepare quickly during 

spare time. Also while you learn. No rience 

mecessary. New easy method. Nothing ei like it. 

Send at once for free book, Opportunities in Modern 

Photogranhvy. and full particulars. 
AMENICAN SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

Dept. 3389, 3601 Michigan Ave. Chicago, U. S. A. 








Deer Make Airplane Flight 


Eight fawns, members of the famous Kai- 
bab herd, were transported from the North 
to the South Rim of the Grand Canyon by 
airplane, inaugurating a unique air route 
that may become popular for deer, says the 
Department of the Interior. 

For a number of years fawns have been 
transplanted to the South Rim, where there 
is a decided scarcity, from the more densely 
populated North Rim of the plateau. Until 
this year they negotiated the crossing by 
truck, covering a distance of 240 miles of 
road and requiring from twenty-four to thirty 
hours for the trip. 

Fawns making the de luxe crossing this 
year left Pipe Springs, Arizona by truck, 
traveled sixteen miles to Fredonia and from 
there flew ninety-five miles across the canyon 
to Red Butte, whence a truck conveyed them 
to their destination at Grand Canyon village. 
The entire trip took three hours. 





Uniform Bag Limit Urged in 
Migratory Bird Bill 


Senator McNary, of Oregon, Chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, has introduced in the Senate a bill 
(S. 2015) amending the migratory bird 
treaty act by naming a uniform bag limit 
for migratory game for the entire country. 

The measure further proposes that no per- 
son shall kill or capture such game in excess 
of the number permitted by the law of the 
state or territory in force at the time of the 
killing. 





Washington Forestry School Gift 


The School of Forestry of the University 
of Washington has received a bequest of 
$50,000 from Mrs. Agnes H. Anderson, who 
in 1924 erected Anderson Hall on the Uni- 
versity campus in memory of her husband, 
Alfred. H. Anderson. The income from the 
bequest, which is known as the Agnes Healy 
Anderson Trust Fund, is to be used chiefly 
for graduate research fellowships. A limited 
amount is available for loans to students. 























forest pathology, and other fields. 


study. 
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School of Forestry and Conservation 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 





Rb eters broad, thorough courses in forestry with a flexible cur- 
riculum. Four years of study lead to the Bachelor’s degree. The 
fifth year, wholly elective and leading to the Master’s degree, allows 
opportunity for emphasis in numerous lines. 

Graduate work leading to the Doctor’s degree permits specialization 
in silviculture, wood utilization, forest entomology, forest zoology, 


Location, staff, forests, and equipment create ideal conditions for 
Expenses are reasonable. 
Write for further information 


SAMUEL T. DANA, Dean 





MICHIGAN 
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WHO’S WHO 


Among the Authors in This Issue 











Burton L. FRENCH represents the First 
District of Idaho in Congress. 
from the University of 
Idaho in 1901, and re- 
ceiving his Ph. D. from 
the University of Chi- 
cago in 1903, he was 
first elected to the 
Fifty-eighth Congress 
in 1903. He has been 
particularly active 
during his long serv- 
i Congress in 


Graduating 





ice in 
matters pertaining to 
national aspects of 
forestry and conservation. 


Burton L. French 


ALEXANDER SPRUNT, JR. is Curator of Or- 
nithology at the Charleston Museum, Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, and has been contribut- 
ing for many years to magazines. Quite a 
number of his articles have appeared in 
AMERICAN Forests AND Forest LIFE. 


WILLIAM ALPHONSO MurrRILL was for years 
assistant director of the New York Botanical 
Garden, and is well known as a lecturer and 
writer. His outstanding work has been in 
Mexico, the West Indies and South America. 


Tom Gut is Forester for the Tropical 
Plant Research Foun- 
dation and the Charles 
Lathrop Pack Forestry 
Trust, and for the past 
two years has made 
extensive studies in the 
West Indies, Central 
and South America 
and Mexico. Widely 
known as a_ writer, 
Mr. Gill is a gradu- 
ate of the Yale For- 
est School, and was 
formerly Associate Editor of AMERICAN For- 
ESTS AND Forest LIFE. 





Tom Gill 


ALFRED D. STEDMAN is Washington cor- 
respondent for the St. Paul Dispatch, and 
has been an active forest conservationist for 
a number of years. 


Ben East is Nature Editor of the Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, Press, and has written a 
great deal about the Lake States regions. 


C. B. WessTer, a former forest ranger, 
lives at Bryan, Texas; FARNsworTH Crow- 
DER writes from Los Angeles, California; 
ALETHA M. BoNnNER makes her home in 
Nashville, Tennessee; MARGARET WHITCOMB 
resides at Warren, Pennsylvania; and G. H. 
COLLINGWoop is Forester for The American 
Forestry Association. 














School of Forestry 


University of Idaho 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 


| 


Offers thorough training in 
| Practical Forestry, preparing for 
| Federal, State, and private work. 


leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Science in Forestry and Master 


| 

| 

Four and Five Year Courses, 
| of Science in Forestry respectively. 


Opportunity is given to spe- 
cialize in General Forestry, Log- 
ging, Engineering, and Range 
Management. 


Large logging and milling opera- 
tions, important wood-working in- 
dustries, also extensive Federal, 
State, and private forests, near at 
hand. Excellent opportunity for 
| summer employment. 
| 
| 


For further particulars address 


| Francis G. MILier, Dean 


tae pas 





The schools whose announcements 
appear in AMERICAN FORESTS AND 
Forest LiFe are the leading forestr~ 
schools in their respective localities. 
They offer a well-balanced curricu- 
lum and the inspiration of leaders in 
the profession of forestry. 


Members may select from them with 
the full assurance that they are choos- 
ing from the best. 





Choosing a School 











Harvard Forest 


Petersham, 
Massachusetts 








A forest experiment station of two 
thousand acres, 20 years under manage- 
ment on a sustained yield. Large variety 
of silvicultural treatment in progress. Log- 
ging, milling, and marketing annually car- 
ried on. Extensive plantations established 
from the Forest nursery. 

Competent graduate students accepted as 
candidates for degree of M. F. or D 








RICHARD T. FISHER 
Director 





The New York State 
College of Forestry 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


FOUR-YEAR undergraduate 

course is offered in General 
Forestry with the degree of Bachelor 
of Science and special courses leading 
to the degree of Master of Forestry, 
Master of City Forestry, Master of 
Science, and Doctor of Philosophy; 
a four-year course in pulp and paper 
manufacture and a short course each 
spring in dry-kiln engineering and 
lumber grading are given. The State 
Forest Experiment Station of ninety 
acres at Syracuse, the Charles Lathrop 
Pack Experiment Forest of 1,000 
acres at Cranberry Lake, the Charles 
Lathrop Pack Demonstration Forest of 
2,250 acres in the Lake George-War- 
rensburg district, three other experi- 
ment stations, the Roosevelt Wild Life 
Forest Experiment Station, a modern 
pulp mill, a well-equipped sawmill, a | 
complete dry-kiln plant, the biological 
laboratories, and an excellent refer- 
ence library afford unusual opportuni- 
ties for research and instruction. Stu- 
dents may elect work in nine different . | 
fields. 


NELSON C. BROWN | 
Acting Dean 














Oregon 
School of Forestry | 





Located in the center of the last 
great stand of virgin timber in the 
United States. 

Offers four and five year courses 
in professional forestry, logging en- | 
gineering, and lumber manufacture. 

Field work in the magnificent 
Oregon forests, easily accessible from 
the school. The largest logging opera- 
| tions and lumber manufacturing plants 
| near at hand. 
| Summer work readily obtainable in 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and in the mills. 


For catalog and further infor- 


| 
the Forest Service, in logging camps, 
mation, address 


G. W. PEAVY, Dean 
Oregon State 

Agricultural College 

Corvallis - - - Oregon 


(Authorized by State Board of Higher 
Education) 














Forestry Training in the 
Heart of the Rockies 


Colorado School of Forestry 
A Department of Colorado College 


Undergraduate and graduate courses 
in Technical Forestry. Forestry teach- 
ing in spring and fall at Manitou 
Forest (a 7,000-acre Forest belonging 
to the School) and the winter term 
at Colorado Springs. 


Gordon Parker, Director 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 














University of Maine 
Orono, Maine 


The Forestry Department offers a_ four- 
years’ undergraduate curriculum, leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Forestry. 

Opportunities for full technical training 
and for specializing in forestry problems of 
the northeastern States and Canada. 
Eight-weeks’ camp course required of all 
Seniors in Forestry, in practical logging 
operations in northern Maine, under faculty 
supervision. 


| For catalog and further information 
| address 


JOHN M. BRISCOE 
PROFESSOR OF FORESTRY 

















Yale School of 
Forestry 


Established in 1900 


A graduate department of | 
Yale University, offering 
a two years’ technical 
course in forestry leading 
to the degree of Master of | 


Forestry. 


Special opportunities are 
provided for advanced | 
work and research in the 
laboratories and the 
school forests. 
| 
| 


For further information and 


catalog address 


The Dean of the | 
School of Forestry | 
| 
| 


New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 
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Courtesy of Brubaker Aerial Surveys 
Portland, Oregon 


CGHE PROVEN modern method of fighting 
forest fires is with Portable Water Pumps. 


Outstanding among all are Pacific Pumpers, 
backed by years of development and study 


THe Pacific Type ‘‘N”’ afield. 


PuMPER complete forms a well- 
balanced, light-weight pack, is 
easily transported by one man. 
The load is so arranged as to 
equally distribute the weight 
while carrying. 


- Pacific Pumpers have fought more fires than 
all other Portable Pumps combined 


PACIFIC#3 PUMPERS 


MADE IN SEATTLE, U. S. A. F | G HT | N G By PACIFIC MARINE SUPPLY CO. 


NEW-ARK FIRE PROTECTION J. T. MASHIKO 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 679 Marunouchi Bldg., Tokyo, Japan 
17 Academy St., Newark, N. J. Distributors: Japanese Distributor 
A. H. BLANCHARD CO. BARBER & ROSS, INC. =F 2 = 
25 Hampshire Street llth and G Sts. N. W. APERY 7 i BRE RAE 
Cambridge, Massachusetts Washington, D. C. BRERA AUH. ReAR 
PRESS OF 


JUDD & DETWEILER, INC., 
WASHINGTON, D. ©. 
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